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As a general rule, good teamsters make good 


oxen. We donot mean by this, that a good 
teamster can put life, and energy, and hardihood 
into a poor, weak, ‘‘nash’’ ox,—but if the fire, 
energy and constitution are in the animal, a good 
teamster will bring them all out in full harmony, 
and put them all into profitable action. The 
converse, however, is not truae—good oxen cannot 
make good teamsters. 

We believe it will not be considered either ar- 
rogant or far from the truth, to say that the 
New England teamsters are the best in the world, 
and perhaps we shall be pardoned a little State 
pride when we say that we believe those of Maine 
to be the best of the New England teamsters. 
Be that as it may, we will try to bring evidence 
that one cause of the superiority of New England 
oxen, is owing to the skill of those who train and 
drive them. 

In looking over the Report of C. L. Flint, Esq., 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Agri- 
culture, for 1858, page 70, we find the following 
on the subject of working oxen :— 

‘‘The high character of our working cattle is 
due to a variety of circumstance., one of the most 
important of which is, perhaps, the fact that the 
use of oxen instead of horses on the small and of- 
ten hard farms of New England has led us to rely 
almost exclusively upon them, and made it neces- 
sary to trainthem. A celebrated agriculturist 
and breeder, of Pennsylvania, John Hare Powell, 
once said, ‘I should ascribe the extraordinary 
performance of New England cattle to the skill, 
sagacity, singular steadiness, and peculiar firm- 
ness of the men—to care in selection, and to the 
face of the country in which they are bred.’ ”’ 

In regard to the comparative merits of the 
working cattle of Old and New England, Mr. P. 
says :—‘‘Have any instances been brought where- 
in it appears that, in activity, patience or strength, 
they have in Great Britain surpassed the oxen of 
Massachusetts or New York? I have never seen 
in Europe performance of oxen comparable to that 
which, in Massachusetts, would scarcely be re- 
marked.”’ 

The writer of the article then says :—‘‘This 
high encomium is probably very just, since it is 
confirmed by the testimony of many intelligent 
Englishmen who have witnessed the splendid 
performances of our cattle. On a recent visit to 
Kentucky and some western States, I had occa- 
sion, in one or two instances, to serve on commit- 
tees on working cattle, and consequently had 
every opportunity to observe them with particu- 
lar care. In point of form, symmetry and devel- 
opment many of them would compare favorably 
with the best cattle in this State (Massachusetts), 
but in point of intelligence and training, I did 
not see a yoke that would not have been ruled off 
the ground at a New England cattle show. 

The drivers in nearly every case used a line or 
rope attached to the horn of the near ox, and 

could not drive without. The idea of ploughing 
with a yoke of oxen without a driver was a thing 
which seemed never to have been heard of. It is 
well known that no cattle among us would be 
considered ‘broken’ or trained, which, after the 
age of four or five years, would not plough with- 
out a driver equally well, or even better than 
with one.”’ 

To this testimony we will add some of our own. 
Some years since we had an argument with a 
very intelligent Scotch farmer who had travelled 


over his own country, England, France and the 


Canadas. He took the ground that oxen would 
haul more and easier with the yoke or load strap- 
ped to their horns, as is the custom of geering 
them in many countries, to labor. We opposed 
this idea and referred him to the more apparent 
ease with which our oxen worked in our common 
yoke and bows, and how much greater loads they 
hauled than some oxen which we had seen in 
Canada, geered in this way. 
not the reason of it. 
than can be found any where else in the world, 
and this makes your oxen work better in Spite of 


your yoke and bows, and not in consequence of 


them. I have traveled, said he, all over Great 
Britain, France, Canada, and a great part of the 
United States—have been bred a farmer, and 
worked cattle, but I have never met with such 


skilful teamsters as you have in Maine, and this 


gives your oxen the advantage over all others. 





OFFICERS OF AG. SOCIETIES. 


Sovurn Kennesec. At the annual meeting 


Ho, said he, that is 
You have better teamsters 


For the Maine Farmer. 

WHAT AILS THE BULLP 
Messrs. Eprrors:—I read, in the last Farmer, 
an article over the signature of ‘Foxcroft Bridge,’ 
in which the writer evidently wishes to obtain a 
little notoriety beyond the circle which he has so 
learnedly described in his prologue, which, I sup- 
pose, must refer to Foxcroft Bridge, with some 
particular circumference not known to myself, as 
I have never wandered, in that direction, quite so 
far from home. 
But, ‘*Foxcroft Bridge,’’ with all his attempt- 
ed display of learning and wit, would have fuiled 
in obtaining notice from me, but for the Editor’s 
note, in which an endorsement is volunteered, of 
the truth of his statements. I must say, that I 
am much surprised that the Maine Farmer, a pa- 
per claiming (and I think really deserving) a 
high rank for respectability and truth, should 
have lent its columns to spread what, upon the 
very face of it, bears the stamp of slander, and a 
part of which, at least, is entirely false. Had 
your correspondent consulted Proverbs xx, 3, I 
think he would have learned a lesson more impor- 
tant than even the solution of his geometrical 
problem. 
As to Mr. ‘‘Foxcroft Bridge’s’’ talk about par- 
allel cases of pigs and cucumbers, &c. &c., it is 
not worth replying to, nor can I perceive any- 
thing to the point in his bad case at home (as he 
terms it), of an active young farmer expending a 
whole California fortune in a pair of oxen that 
were related to my bull, and then selling them 
for twenty-five dollars, the truth of which I am 
very much inclined to doubt. 
First, because Mr. Fox, (excuse me for leaving 
off the rest of his name,) has, in another part of 
his communication, stated what is not true, a 
sheer fabrication; and second, because I think 
they would have been worth more for Fox-bait; 
as I suppose Foxes must be plenty up there; 
whether they are such as wear fur on their back, 
or are like the Irishman’s beaver, I would not 
undertake to say. 
But suppose the said brindle oxen were related 
to my bull, does that prove anything ; there’s 
many a ‘‘degenerate son ofa noblesire’’. But to 
the more important part of F**s communication. 
He says that he met me at the State Fair in Port- 
land, that I told him, (or us, as he terms himself, 
like the monarchs of the East,) I intended to buy 
the biggest bull I could find ; that Capt. B. was 
there with just the animal I had been looking for, 
&c. Now there is not a word of truth inall this. 
I never had a word of conversation with any man, 
in which I expressed any intention of purchasing 
a bull, but on the contrary, I stated to those of 
my acquaintance whom I met at the time and 
afterwards, that I had not the most distant idea 
of making such a purchase. At the time of the fair 
I was on my way to New York, and not being in 
particular haste, I stopped two days in Portland, 
where I had some other business. After attend- 
ing to it, I went to the grounds, paid my quarter, 
and wentin to see the show. After looking 
about, I wandered up to where I perceived quite 
a crowd, inquired what they had there, and was 
told a big bull. 

After looking and wondering awhile, I got in- 
to conversation with a man who proved to be the 
owner; and after the usual question as to price, 
was induced to make an offer, which was so much 
below the price asked, that I did not expect to be 
taken up. After my offer was accepted, I told 
Mr. B. that though I should not back out, yet I 
did not know what to do with my purchase. Fi- 
nally, after some propositions to recant, Mr. B. 
agreed to deliver him in Bath, and I gave him a 
draft ona friend there for his pay. Our trade 
was entirely private, nor was I aware that any 
third person knew anything about it. These are 
the principal facts of the case in which your cor- 
respondent has undertaken to make himself so 
conspicuoas, and I feel that an apology is due to 
you and your readers for asking you to publish 
an article in which few, if any of them, can feel 
any interest. 

I will only add for the satisfaction of F**, 
that the farmers in ‘“‘Old Lincoln’ are fully 
competent to take care of their own interests ; 
and, though they have no such oxen as F** has 
described, yet they are able to show some as fine 
specimens of young stock, (for which the first 
premiums were awarded at our last Fair,) as could 
be found at the last State Fair, and these are the 
offspring of the much calumniated but valuable 





bull of Yours, &c., J. G. Huston. 
Dec. 28th, 1858. 
Norse. Weare sorry our correspondent in his 


reply felt it necessary to indulge in personalities, 
some of which we omit in publication. He 
will see, by another reference to our note, that 
we made no endorsement of the statements con- 
tained in ‘‘Foxcroft’s’’ communication. On the 
contrary, we expressly stated our ignorance of the 
qualities of the stock in question. Ep. 


For the Maine Farmer. 








of this society held in Gardiner,on Wednesday 
last, the following officers were chosen for the en- 


suing year :— 
President—J. M. Carpenter, Pittston. 


Vice Presidents—F. Glazier, Jr., Hallowell ; 
Wm. Rollins, 2d, Pittston ; Josiah True, Litch- 


field. 
Corresponding Sec’ y— Nathan Foster, Gardiner 
Recording Sec’y—Geo. W. Wilcox, Gardiner 


Board of Trustees—J.M. Carpenter, (ex offi- 


cio ;) D. A. Fairbanks, Augusta ; 0. S. Edwards 
West Gardiner. 


Oxrorp. The Oxford Agricultural Society, at 
their annual meeting, made choice of the follow- 


ing board of officers, for 1859 :— 
President—Sidney Perham, Woodstock. 
Vice President—Benjamin Richards, Oxford 


Trustees—Mark P. Smith, Norway ; Farnum 
Jewett, Waterford ;. Ichabod Thomas, Oxford ; 
Henry R. Parsons, Paris; Oakes Thompson, 


Hartford. 


Sec'y and Treasurer—Elliot Smith, Norway. 


Hancock. This new Society has made choice 
of the following officers for the present year ;— 


President—Samuel Wasson, Franklin. 
Vice President—Jesse Dutton, Ellsworth. 


Treasurer and Collector—Moses Hale, Ells- 


worth. : 


Trustees—Ephraim Crabtree, Hancock ; David 
Wasson, West Brooksville ; S. P. Donnell, Frank- 
lin ; Charles Joy, Surry ; Wm. T. Thomas, Eden. 


BEE HIVE.----QUERY. 

Mr. Eprror :—Having commenced keeping bees 
and wishing to make it a profitable business, I 
am desirous of ascertaining what are the best fix- 
tures for enabling the bees to work most advan- 
tageously. 

At the State Fair in Portland I examined Da- 


.| vis’ Platform hives, with which I was well pleased. 


.| At the State Fair last year, at Augusta, I saw the 
same, with Torrey’s improvement, with which I 
,| was better pleased. Can you tell whether they 
have succeeded well where they have been used 
and whether there has been any improvement os 
it which is beneficial? Will you also give me 
such advice, in regard to the subject, as you may 
deem proper ? Wx. Swerr. 
So Paris, Jan. 28, 1859. 


Norse. We have used both the Davis hive and 
Torrey’s improved hive, and prefer the latter.— 
There are conveniences in and about the latter’ 
which make it a better hive than the former. The 
system of ventilation in it, issuch as to give a 
more uniform temperature in summer, and to 
prevent the accumulation of dampness and frozen 
vapor, at the top of the hive in winter, which is 
fatal to so many swarms. Strips or eee of 
the comb can be readily removed, and the whole 
comb in the hive, in time, be thus removed. We 
now use Torrey’s improvement. The last two sea- 
sons shave been very bad ones for bees in any- 
body’s improvement, especially the Jast one, and 















































































































































THE NORTH DEVONS. 
The above is an engraving of the North Devon 
cow **Edith,”’ imported by L. G. Morris, in 1850. 
It is one of four cows which shared the first pre- 
mium, as a herd, at the United States Agricul- 
tural Society’s Show in Boston, in 1855, and in 
1857 won the first prize at the New York State 
Show, held in Buffalo. 
The Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Agriculture, speaking of the North Devons for 
dairy purposes, says :— 
‘*As milkers, they do not generally excel, per- 
haps they may be said not to equal the other 
breeds, and they have a reputation of being deci- 
dedly below the average: but this is probably 
owing to breeding, in particular families. In 
their native country, the average of a dairy is 
one pound of butter per day during the summer. 
But though the Devons generally are not noted 
as milkers, yet [ have had occasion to examine 
several animals bought from the celebrated Pat- 
terson herd, which would have been remarkable 
as milkers, even among the best milking stock, 
and I am convinced that the reputation they bear 
as small milkers is due to the great anxiety which 
has often been manifested to breed, as it were, to 
order, in point of symmetry and beauty of form, 
with a disregard to milking qualities.”’ 
Mr. Colman, in his European Agriculture, 
says:—‘‘The North Devons have some strong ad- 
vocates as a milking stock. The most productive 
cow in butter, which I have found, was a North 
Devon, which for several weeks in succession, 
without extra feed, produced twenty-one pounds 
of butter per week.”’ 
Mr. Goodale, in his Report for 1858, says— 
‘It is universally conceded that the milk of De- 
vons is of extraordinary richness, and second to 
none in this respect except the Jersey. It is said 
that a pound of butter can be made from nine or 
ten quarts, and that in some rare instances, it 
has been made from five quarts, while milk from 
the average stock of the country yields but a 
pound from fifteen or sixteen quarts. 
Were it possible to add to the other qualities 
of the Devons uniform milking properties equal 
to what some of them are now known to possess, 
little more could be asked for in a breed designed 
for general use, and the success which has attend- 
ed efforts thus far made to breed them towards 
milk, has, so far as known, proved highly grati- 
fying. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
BEANS. 

Mr. Epitor :—I wish you would give us a chap- 
ter on beans, in the Farmer, and with the name 
of the bean give a description of shape and color, 
that we can ‘‘know beans’’ when we see them. I 
would like to obtain a good kind of white field 
beans, and I presume there are many others that 
would. If you are ‘‘posted up,” in this matter, 
will you please give the information? I think 
beans are a surer crop than potatoes, and farmers 
should plant more of them. A. R. Hewerr. 
January 31st, 1859. 


Nore. Altho’ we profess ‘‘to know beans” in 
the Yankee sense of the word, yet, we are-not so 
much of a beanologist as to be able to answer all 
the questions on the subject put to us by bean- 
loving people. We presume our correspondent 
wishes to obtain a prolific white bush bean, that 
will grow rapidly among his corn or elsewhere, 
and ripen before frost comes in the fall. The 
common white pea bean is the most saleable in 
the market, but the variety which we formerly 
cultivated: were late and sometimes got nipped, 
and we laid them aside. A few years ago we re- 
ceived a variety of white kidney shaped bean, of 
Wm. D. Dana, Esq., of Perry, near Eastport, 
which we have cultivated very successfully. They 
are the earliest bean we know of. They are not 
good for snap beans, as they are called when the 
green pods are cooked, but are very good for dry 
beans either for baking or stewing. They area 
low bush bean, and may be planted thickly to- 
gether. When we first had them they put out 
very few leaves but lately the leaves have increased 
upon them. We also received last year a varie- 
ty of early pea bean from Seth Scammon, Esq., 
of Saco, now superintendent of the Reform 
School near Portland. These promise to bea 
valuable variety. 

We have heretofore cultivated a variety called 
the ‘*Marrowfat,’’ which isa round and larger 
bean than the old-fashioned pea bean. We think 
it is a cross between the pea bean and the round 
white cramberry, for some of its vines will climb 
if they have a chance. These yield pretty well, 
and sell well in the market, but they are rather 
late, and we have laid them aside, and now culti- 
vate as field beans only the two varieties above 
mentioned. 

As we heave among our readers many distin- 
guished beanological friends, we hope they will 
step forward and give our correspondent the 
light of their experience. We call on Capt. Jen- 
nings for a few remarks. Ep. 





Tr is said that a roasted onion bound upon the 
wrist, on the pulse, will stop the most inveterate 








those who have swarms, must look carefully to 
them this winter. Ep. 


North Devon Cow ‘‘Edith.’’ 





For the Maine Farmer. 

HORSES—STUBBLE GROUND. 
Messrs. Eptrors:—As I am a new beginner at 
farming, and know nothing about raising horses, 
I wish to inquire through your columns, what it 
would be best to do with a mare colt coming 
three years this spring. Would you let her have 
a colt the next year, or wait until she was older? 
What is it best to do with a stubble field, this 
year, provided you have no manure to put on to 
it? What crops would do best generally? 


Chesterville, Jan. 31, 1859. S.S. 


Nore. If we wished to go into the breeding 
of horses, we should let her havea foal next year. 
[f carefully used, and well fed, it will do no hurt. 
In regard to stubble ground, it is difficult to 
answer without knowing the state of its fertility 
and the use to which you wish to put it. 

If it is light land, and needs dressing, suppose 
you sow on buckwheat, and plough it in during 
the summer. Or, if you cannot afford to lose the 
use of it one season, let the buckwheat stand 
until ripe, and thus get a moderate crop. [Eb. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
PROVENDER AND WOOL. 

Dr. Hotmes:—I noticed in the Farmer, Dec. 
2d, ‘a word about sheep.’’ The writer saw a 
communication in the Farmer respecting the 
greasing of sheep, efter shearing. He stated his 
method, which I think all very good, with one 
exception. He writes, ‘‘better health of the flock, 
more and finer wool.’”’ What say you, Dr. 
Holmes, about wool being finer where prevender 
is given pretty plentifully? I think there will 
be more wool, but not so fine. Ye & 
Winthrop, Dec. 29, 1858. 


Nore. We believe it is a pretty well estab- 
lished fact that the higher you grain your sheep, 
the heavier but coarser, comparatively, will be 
the staple of their fleece. [Ep. 


PLasTERING THE Rats.. The Gardener's Month- 
ly says that Mr. Glenny recommends Jive plaster 
mixed with flour in equal quantities and sprin- 
kled with sugar, laid in dry places, to bait rats 
and mice with. They will eat it greedily, and as 
the plaster becomes moistened in the stomach, it 
will set or become hard, and cause their death. 
We suppose that by ‘live plaster’’ is meant 
calcined plaster of paris—that is to say, plaster 
of paris that has been heated, as the common 
plaster will not harden when moistened. 














Breap witnout Yeast on Mitx. Messrs. Edi- 
tors—I send you the following directions for 
making excellent, light, sweet bread, without 
yeast, salt, milk, saleratus, or soda—with nothing 
in fact, save water and flour:—Take boiling 
water; let it stand until the temperature is reduced 
below the scalding point; then stir in flour as 
thick as you can well beat it with a spoon. Set it 
in warm water kept at proper temperature, to 
promote fermentation, which will usually be com- 
pleted in from three to four hours. If it should 
become thin after standing a while, stir in a tea- 
spoonful or two of flour, beating it occasionally 
until it commences to rise. When light, put it 
with the flour, mixing up with water and 
kneading thoroughly; then make into loaves, 
and put on tins to rise, keeping warm, and bake 
as usual. After several years’ experience in 
making bread according to the above directions, I 
prefer this method to any other with which I am 
acquainted. [Country Gentleman. 





P.easureE or THE BuinpD From Fireworks. Dr. 
Duchesne states that the blind are not, as might 
be supposed, insensible to the attractive spectacle 
of fireworks. They are, he says, passionately 
fond of this kind of pleasure which would seem 
to be exe!» sively reserved for persons in the en- 
joyment’__ cheir sight. They attend such diver- 
sions with joy; and their hearing has acquired 
such developement, that they succeed in dis- 
tinguishing the various pieces of firework by the 
different sounds they produce. Perhaps, too, 
they may feel gratification on hearing expressed 
around them the various sensations of the spec- 
tators. [Lancet. 





New Parents. Among the patents issued for 
the week ending Jan. 25, were the following:— 

Stillman Thorp of Portland, and Wesley Thorp 
of Turner, Maine, for improvement in boot heels. 
Columbia G. Loynes of Lenox, Mass., for im- 
provement in paper rag engines. Abbott R. Da- 
vis of East Cambridge, Mass., for improvement 
in corn huskers. Wm. A. Fosket and Elliott 
Savage of Meriden, Conn., for improvement in 
sewing machines. Chauncey G. Kenny of Man- 
chester, Conn., for improvement in knitting ma- 
chines. ° 


Hoc Cror. The Louisville Journal estimates 
the hog crop this year at 2,130,000 hogs, against 
2,430,000 last year. The quality is vastly infer- 
ior, there being a falling off in weight of eight to 
twenty per cent., which will make the real supply 
equal to about 1,875,000, as compared with last 
year. 








InvisrB_e Ix. 
cobalt turns green when heated, which color dis- 
appears on cooling ; it is on this account used as 





toothache in a very few minutes. Worth tcying. 





A solution of nitro-muriate of 




























SPARE MOMENTS HORTICULTURALLY 
CONSIDERED. ? 


Spare moments properly employed would do 
much to make home attractive. One houra 
day the entire growing season, would be ample 
to keepa respectable door-yard free from weeds, 
every plant needing it neatly tied, and all de- 
caying vegetable matter carefully carried away. 
Yet how many go about with their hands in 
their pockets, or worse, while the yard is about 
given up to the weeds? Turn over a fresh leaf; 
take your knife and sally out; trim offall decay- 
ing branches, give the whole a general clearing; 
then take your spade and dig the greund over, 
being careful not to dig deep close round any 
thriving bush or plant. If not already done, 
which, it should be, set about giving your peren- 
nials and biennials, hybrid perpetual roses, and 
so on, the benefit of a little protection in the 
way of coarse litter, or if that is too untidy, 
bank them round with tan-bark, saw-dust, 
or anything that will answer the purpose you 
please. Ifnear any woods of evergreens, nothing 
is better protection than boughs of the same 
laid over them. Apart from the protection af- 
forded by your covering, the first snow will 
accumulate and lie—than which there is no 
finer than Nature’s own winter overcoat. Travel- 
ers tell of the wonderful protecting influence 
this has on the high mountain vegetation, but 
for which not half the Alpine vegetation could 
flourish. There are but few things in the garden 
but what are improved by a slight covering. 
[Prairie Farmer. ~* 








Reported for the Maine Farm r. 
MEETING OF THE MAINE BOARD OF 
AGRICULTURE. 
Mownpbay Eventna, Jan. 24. 

The friends of Agriculture met in the Agricultural 
room as appointed, Dr. True in the Chair. The subject 
announced for discussion, was Indian Corn, and its cul- 
tivation. 
Mr. F.int gave an interesting account of a hybridized 
variety of corn produced by planting the Chinese Tree 
corn near the Dutton, which he regards as possessing 
some very desirable qualities peculiar to itself. It rip- 
ens carly and very rapidly, and the grain being longer 
than most other northern varieties, produces more shelled 
corn to the ear, exceeding the Dutton in this respect 
from four to eight quarts to the bushel of ears. In one 
acre he got 45 bushels of shelled corn to 70 bushels of 
ears. He proposes to plant corn on stubble ground brok- 
en up the year before and sown to oats. He ploughs as 
deep as he can, and spreads on fresh manure from his 
sheep yards, with which is mixed the deposits of the 
muck swamp. He plants his corn in rows 3 1-2 feet 
apart, and in hills 2 1-2 feet apart. One of his neigh- 
bors used wheat bran in the hill, on his corn, and found 
a handful equal in fertilizing properties to a shovel full 
of stable manure. 


Mr. Rice said he never saw any corn growing which 
produced one hundred bushels to the acre. He did not 
approve of hauling 6ut manure much before planting.— 
He proposed to plough his sward land in the sBring and 
as near the time for planting as possible, spread on the 
manure and work it in as soon as possible. He manured 
in the hill with old manure, and plants with a corn- 
planter. 

Mr. Drusmonp said his experience in ploughing in 
manure deep had been unfavorable. Ie found plaster 
and ashes mixed together produced better results than 
either alone. He used hen manure in the hill for corn, 
when he could get it, and found it an excellent fertil- 
izer. 

Dr. Trve said it was no use to try to cheat the soil.— 
To grow good crops, large quantities of manure are nec- 
essary. To secure this large stocks of cattle must be 
kept. In the older parts of the State, there was a diffi- 
culty on account of a want of pasture—not enough of 
this exists to summer the stock which can be wintered. 
He thought it desirable that something should be done 
to improve the pastures so as to compensate for quantity 
by its quality. 

Dr. Hotes bad his doubts about the propriety of 
removing the suckers from corn. They produced a sup- 
ply of pollen after it had failed on the top stalks, which 
seemed to fructify the later silks and fiJl out the ears.— 
He formerly ploughed in a part of his manure and put 
another portion in the hill; but he had modified this 
practice, so far as to put all his manures ina state of 
fermentation before applying them to his soil, and in 
this he finds his interests promoted. He would not mix 
hen manure and ashes. He thought the corn crop one 
of the most important crops grown, and it flourishes over 
a wider extent of country than any other crop. It is 
meal, meadow and manure. He declared he could grow 
as large crops of corn as can be grown in any State in 
the Union. He had known 110 bushels grown on an 
acre in the town of Winthrop. 

Mr. CusuMAn said that corn required less space as 
grown in Aroostook than in Massachusetts. In the last 
place they plant four feet apart, and three feet between 
the hills. In the former three feet apart and twenty 
inches between the rows. He had grown 210 bushels ears 
on one and one half acres of ground. But corn is not a 
very certain crop in Aroostook. It succeeds well when 
the ground is highly pulverized, and is tolerably cer- 
tain if.it gets an early and vigorous start. 


Tvespay Moryine, Jan. 25. 


The Board met according to adjournment, Dr. True in 
the Chair. 

The Committee on Topic No. 10, reported, which was 
accepted, and remarks were made on the subject matter 
of the report. 

Mr. Hamaonp thought it highly proper that the Board 
should speak out frankly their opinions with referenco 
to the best breeds of stock. The farmers regard what 
this Board says as of authority and entitled to their con- 
fidence. 

Mr. Anperson thought it unwise for this Board to 
undertake to decide in relation to the best breeds of ani- 
mals for general production. Facts enough are not yet 
had to warrant a decision. 

Mr. Goopate agreed with the gentleman who last 
spoke. He thought any decision that might be now 
made would encounter interests and prejudices which 
would prevent any expression being allowed that weight 
to which it is entitled. Laid on the table. 

Mr. Lancster presented a lot of potatoes to distrib- 
ute as seed among the members of the Board. They are 
of the variety known as the Jackson. A committee of 
three was raised to distribute the same. 

A committee was raised to distribute a lot of seed-corn 
presented to the Board by Mr. Flint and Mr. Dill. 

A committee was appointed to distribute the several 
reports of this Board, consisting of Messrs. Wasson, Da- 
vis and Stackpole. 

Committee on Topic No. 4 made a report which was 
accepted and laid on the table. Taken from the table 
and assigned to 9 o’clock to-morrow morning. 


Wepyespay Mornsina, Jan. 26. 


An informal meeting was held before the session of 
the Board convened, in which all persons present parti- 
cipated in the discussions. The subject for consideration 
was the cultivation of the potato. 

Mr. Coss of Union, said he plants his potatoes before 
corn. Last year he planted on old ground ploughed in 
the fall, adjoining his potatoe piece, on low clay ground. 
About a quarter part only of those raised were fit for the 
pigs. He prefers clay loam to sandy loam; likes new 


siders the early ripe the best, though they do not yield 
so well,—got them in Newburgh. 
Mr. Tucker has raised the early ripe and the Jack- 
son, and can say that the former will command a quar- 
ter more than the latter. It isa little longish, purple 
outside, and very white inside. He had good potatoes 
as early as the 20th of July. Considers them four weeks 
earlier than the Jackson. 
Dn. Trve spoke upon topic No. 4. He thought so 
far as Jackson’s geological survey went, it did not open 
up the public lands, because it did not extend through 
them. The action of this Board has done much to at- 
tract attention to these lands,—it had sent the Secretary 
there, and his visit to them was of more benefit than all 
the survey of Dr. Jackson. The only interest which 
had been previously awakened in the wild lands of the 
State, was by Dr. Holmes’ report, but it was left to the 
journey of our Secretary through that region, to bring 
those lands most effectually into public notice. He 
hoped the services of Dr. Jackson may be again obtain- 
ed, and believed we ought to ask our Legislature to turn 
their attention to this subject. It is for the interest of 
the whole State that it should be done. He had no 
doubt that an appropriation could be obtained,—men’s 
views have changed on this subject, and those who a few 
years ago would have opposed it, now advocate it. 
Me. Goopate said that in 1855 an act was passed to 
continue the survey, and it only failed because of a 
clause requiring the analysis of soil in each town. This 
was the mill stone which carried it down. 
Mr. Wassow explained the reason of the failure of 
the resolve. Dr. Jackson said that he could not, for the 
sum named, $5000, make the analysis required. Adj. 
10 o’cLock, A. M. 
The Prestpent stated the question before the Board 
as topic No. 4. The topic was laid on the table. 
Mr. Wasson from the Committee on distributing 
agricultural reports, asked for further instructions. 
Remarks were made by Messrs. BarLey and Goopatr, 
and Mr. Bailey was chosen a committee to distribute all 
Agricultural documents that may come into their pos- 
session. 
Mr. Fuint of West Somerset, from the ecmmittee on 
Elections, reported a list of the members of the Board, 
as heretofore published by us. The report was accepted. 
On motion of Mr. Tucker a committee of three was 
named on Pay Roll, and Messrs. Tucker, Noyes and 







I have not a doubt but that the labors of the Board of 
Agriculture, and especially as shadowed forth by the 
survey of our Secretary in the Aroostook in 1857, has 
saved to the State the last year a million of dollars 
worth of men and capital, as [ have already stated. It 
might cost $5000 the present year to continue the geo- 
logical survey of the State, but I believe that for every 
one thousand dollars expended in this way, there will be 
a saving of one million of dollars, in men and capital. 
Nor is this a mere matter of belief. It can be demon- 
trated by the safest rales of sound political economy, 
which time will not allow here to present. 

Until we can institate a different policy, adapted to 
our real wants, we shall always be drained of our most 
enterprising young and producing class of men. 


I am aware, that retrenchment is the order of the day, 
and I would go for that as heartily as any other man, 
but as a man would arrest the falling of his whole house 
by setting beneath it asingle prop, so may we, bye 
little attention to the wants of our body politic, place it 
ona firmer and broader basis than ever before. Scheming 
land-holders from the west have pictured before us its 
broad prairies, but had a thousandth part of the same 
kind of effort been directed by a competent man, to de- 
velope the resources of our own State, we should not 
now have a territory as large as Massachusetts to be 
explored and settled; for long before this, every lot of 
arable land would have been secured as a home by the 
industrious farmer. 
In conclusion, he suggested that a standing commit- 
tee be raised who shall make a report upon topic No. 4, 
worthy such an important subject, and to present the 
matter at the meeting of the next Legislature. 

Mr. Fuixt thought it was not the proper time to 
take such action as was recommended. 

Mr. Baier did not agree with the report. He 
thought we ought to urge this measure, and now. Why 
should so important and necessary an enterprise as this 
be called a ‘forlorn hope?” The declarations of the 
report as to the necessity of the survey demanded that it 
should be forthwith done. Nothing else is of so much 
consequence to Agriculture. The State has now $70,- 
000,000 of agricultural produce—not one-tenth of what 
might be raised. Suppose it costs $10,000 to make tho 
survey, what is that, if by expending it we can produce 
four times as much? The Legislature should be urged 
to do it forthwith. It is wasteful to delay it longer.— 





Davis were named such committee. 

Mr. Wasson moved the taking up the topic, No. 4. 
Dr. True was obliged to leave, and desired to be 
heard on this matter. He remarked that the discussion 
of the topic under consideration is, in many respects a 
peculiar one. It involves principles that are difficult to 
discuss so as to convince the unconvinced on an occasion 
like the present. It is difficult to point out specifically 
the benefits that would arise from a geological survey of 
the State. Public sentiment has, for many years, felt 
that it should be done; but various causes have served 
to prevent its completion. 

Massachusetts, New York, and other States have seen 
and felt the true policy of developing their natural re 


dollars to complete the survey of her territory; in this 
respect, perhaps, she as a Stato, stands foremost in the 

world. 

There are many unsettled questions which geologists 

have referred to a complete survey of Maine for a solu- 
tion. Every river from the St. Croix to the Piscataquis 

has its history to be recorded. Its soils, its muck beds, 
its marine manures, its rocks, its minerals, its fossils, its 
mines, its quarries of slate, and lime, and marble, its 
ledges of rocks, its forest lands, all néed the scrutinizing 
eye of the mineralogist, the chemist and the geologist. 

The quarries of marble and slate which are so valuable 
to Vermont, on recent investigation are found to extend 
over into northern Maine. Not a foot of soil on our 
territory is unworthy the investigation of the man of 
science. 

Then there is a negative influence which is of no little 
value. The excitable and visionary man is deterred 
from carrying out his schemes which he has laid, in vio- 
lation of the well known laws of nature. Men will not 
be left to hunt for gold where there is none. Some 
secret nook in yonder mountain will no longer be the 
place where a mass of gold or silver was found but was 
never made known. Iron pyrites and burned isinglass 
will not be mistaken for the precious metal, nor tourma- 
line for coal. Men will not now, as before the last sur- 
vey of the State, dig into solid granite for coal, because 
the geologist has told them better. 

The appropriation made for the survey commenced by 
Dr. Jackson in 1837, and the consequent agricultural 
survey of the Aroostook by Dr. Holmes, in 1838, added 
millions to the value of Maine. Never was a better ap- 
propriation made. Public attention was then turned to 
the Aroostook, and good and stalwart men were found 
among our citizens to go there and found a new people. 
That survey was the first step towards establishing a 
new order of things in the agriculture of Maine. Men 
read his remarks on agriculture in his Reports. They 
reflected on them and were stimulated to further enquiry. 
Its influepce from that year to the present has been 
gradually increasing in developing a better state of 
agriculture. Old farms were found still capable of pro- 
ducing good crops. Young men of that period have 
now become the active business men of the State. 


Probably 20,000,000 dollars worth of men and capital 
have left the State of Maine the last year, with the ex- 
pectation of doing better somewhere else. The older 
settled portions of the State forget that almost every 
farm has another one untouched bencath it. Our State 
is not yet developed. We need the man to plunge into 
the arcana of scier.ce, and bring out those hidden trea- 
sures. Massachusetts knows what she is about by de- 
veloping her resources. Her surveys were made 20 or 
30 years ago, and her greatness has been largely built 
up from these surveys. It has been too much the case 
with us to grumble and cry—what is the use of all this? 
for about 20 years after Massachusetts has done a good 
act, and then after all follow in her long trailed wake 
and approve of it. Massachusetts can boast of ma- 
chinery capable of doing the labor of 10,000,000 of 
men. Her men of capital early saw that knowledge is 
power, and they developed her hidden resources in a 
thousand ways. Maine attempted to do the same thing 
when she commenced her geological survey in 1837, 
which led to an agricultural survey of Aroostook in 
1838, opening a territory almost literally unknown be- 
fore, and yet as large as Massachusetts, and infinitely 
better for agriculture. What was the consequence? 
Public attention was for a time directed to that portion 
of the State, and we prevented some of the best men in 
the State from going out of it by opening the Aroos- 
took. 

I do not think so much of capitalists sending their 
money here to establish large corporations, as I do of 
developing every natural resource in our power, in every 
ledge of rocks, in every waterfall, 6n every little stream, 
in every muck bed, and on every farm. It may cost us 
$5000 a year for a geological survey, but such an ap- 
propriation will be like a thriving farmer who sets out 
an apple tree that may cost 25 cts.,®ut which in a few 
years will be worth 50 times as much. 


Twenty millions of dollars may seem a large sum to 
lose from Maine, but we forget that when a productive 
man leaves the State with one thousand dollars, he may 
be carrying ten more in as many years to come. The 
difference between buying a bushel of corn and having a 
bushel to use, is two bushels, while he who has a bushel 
to sell, makes the difference of three bushels. There is 
a wider difference between having a thousand dollars at 
interest, and being compelled to pay a thousand dollars, 
than most are wont to estimate. So the difference be- 
tween losing our active men from Maine, and retaining 
or attracting others into the State, is vastly greator than 








an invisible ink. 


broken up ground for potatoes rather than old. Con- 


we are led to suppose. 


sources, and are now reaping an abundant harvest. New ; 
York alone has expended well nigh half a million of | 


| He advocated this survey, as the most desirable thing to 
;|keep our people in the State. It would be the most 
| profitable investment that could be made, whatever it 
might cost. And this Board owes it to the interest it 
| represents, to ask of the Leg'slature an immediate ap- 
| propriation to make the survey. He opposed the conclu- 
| sion of the report, that we ought not to ask it, as the on- 
ly thing that will save the State from being deserted by 
those who think they can find better opportunities else- 
where. He moved that the report be recommitted with 
instructions to report a petition to the Legislature. 

Mr. CusuMan was a member of the Committee, and 
desired that the survey should be immediately made, 
but he was overruled by older members. But personal- 
ly, he was in favor of the survey, and that it should be 
made immediately. Ie advocated the recommitment. 

Mr. Fuint was in favor of the survey, but was afraid 
that those who do not see the necessity, might be preju- 
diced against the Board, and therefore thought it not 
_ best to urge it at present. But he was not tenacious, 

and if the Board thought best, he should acquiesce. 





Mr. Wasson prized the Agricultural Survey as much 
‘as any one could. He admitted that the demand came 
from every part of the State. But the effort to obtain 
it now is futile and idle. Ever since 1824, attempts 
have been made, and yet but dittle hasbeendone. Such 
is the extraordinary low state of the finances of the 
State, that, though we ought to have the survey, wo 
must know beforehand what the answer will be, and 
therefore we ought not to ask it. 

Mr. Stevens thought the recommendation in the re- 
port such as the Board ought to lay before the Legisla- 
ture at present. The reason why Aroostook is now so 
much in the public eye, is because of other causes than 
the slight surveys that have been made there. The 
Secretary’s visit in 1857, and his report, have done much 
towards calling attention to the County of Aroostook. 


Mr. Cusuman denied the statement of Mr. Wasson, 
that Aroostook had at any time been depopulated; it 
had steadily increased. He agreed with the praise that 
had been bestowed on the Secretary’s report in relation 
to Aroostook. It had done much good. 

The motion to recommit was lost, and the report was 
adopted. 

In answer toa question, Mr. Wasson replied that 
while the average increase in Maine from 1848, was 16 
per cent., Aroostook held its own, 

Mr. Battery said that while in 1850 the commercial 
towng increased from 40 to 60 per cent., the agricultural 
towns lost, or at best, but held their own, and he said it 
was a bad state of things. He thought something should 
be done to cause the agticultural towns to increase as 
they should. 

Mr. Stevens said the farmers in Aroostook are con- 
tented and satisfied. 

The Secretary said that the impression that Aroos- 
took had been decreasing, had arisen from the fact that 
sometime since, there were some unfavorable seasons, 
that caused some of the settlers to leave. 

Mr. Wasson thought that a good many of the farm- 
ers who had gone into shipyards, would now be found 
on their farms. The commercial towns now would not 
show so great an increase over the agricultural towns as 
at the time Mr. Bailey referred to. 


Mr. Davis, in response to the call for reports from 
the county societies, proceeded to speak in regard to the 
society he represented. He said it was in a healthy con- 
dition. At the last Fair its show of neat stock surpassed 
any that he had ever seen, with one exception—the last 
State Fair. The Durham cattle are favorites, with his 
neighbors, and it was lately thought the Hereford was a 
good cross, but he thought the Devon the best, all things 
considered. The Durhams are very large, and coarse 
limbed, and the Devon cross seems to make the hand- 
somest, best built animal. The Ayreshire cow, he 
thought well of. The Devon seems a little undersized, 
but the Durhams are-too large; they cannot stand our 
winters so well. Ie thought the Durham and the Devon, 
crossed, the best breed for northern Maine. There isa 
good deal of interest in sheep, and the crossing of the 
French and Spanish Merinos is the best, though the 
Cotswold are highly esteemed, though as yet the flocks 
are small. The society is doing much in various depart- 
ments, especially in stock. The society felt that the 
Board had done them great good. 


Mr. Fuuver of the Kennebec society, said that the in- 
crease of interest in his neighborhood on that subject 
had done great good through the limits of his society. 
The farms and products are steadily improving in value. 
He alluded particularly to the orchards of the county. 
Farmers in Kennebec are raising from $50 to $500 a 
year in apples. He knew of one man in Winthrop who 
raised last year 200 barrels of russets, and they will sell 
at $3. The stock of the country is improving. The 
general opinion is that the Durham blood is essential to 
perfect stock. A cross between the Durham and Alder- 
neys is best for dairies. On the whole the society is 
prospering. 

Mr. Stevens, from the North Aroostook society, said 
the society has increased 100 per cent. within the year. 
The members are from all the towns in the county. The 
county is admirable for stock, the true interest of the 
farmer. Now, instead of raising grass-seed for sale, as 
formerly, we sow our own seed, and raise hay for our 
own stock. The Devon is highly prized, as far as wo 
have tested it. So isthe Durham and the Hereford. 
The county produces Jarge numbers of fine horses. The 
sheep are very superior, and the mutton excellent. 

Adjourned. 
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Wepvespay Arternoon, Jan. 26. 
Mr. Kics, from the Committee oa Topio No. 7, pre- 
seated the following 
REPORT. 


Toric No. 7. Ought the Board of Iture to be em- 
powered by law to fix the time of holding the Shows 
of Agricultural Societies ? 

In discussing the question under consideration, your 
Committee perceive two objects the attainment of which 
is aimed at in ‘nstituting the above inquiry. 

lst, The making our County Svcieties more effectually 
auxiliaries to the Maine State Suciety by having all the 
exhibitions of the former precede that of the latter,— 
that chuice specimens exhibited at the County shows 
nies be selected fur exhibitiva at the Fair of the State 

siety. 

zd, It is desirable that an arrangement be made by 
which no two contiguous societies should hold their Fairs 
at the same time, thereby exciting a negative influence 
on each other and to a greater or less extent neutralizing 
the beneficial results of both. 

In considering the first of these propositions your Com- 
mittee feel that however desirable in itself, the accom 
plishment of the object is attended with paramount diffi- 
culties, 

As, for instance, if the County Societies are required 
to hold thir Fairs ata much earlier day than bereto- 
fore, farmers will not have gathered iu their crops, and 
of course will be totally unprepared to exhibit. Un the 
contrary, if the State Society be required to defer its ex- 
hibition to a later period, there is reason to apprehend 
unfavorable weather and a bad state of roads; thereby 
reducing the attendance and proportionately diminishing 
the influence and benefits of the exhibition. 

Your Committee would therefore suggest that this 
Borrd, instead of asking to be vested with additional 
powers in this matter, simply recommends to the several 
Socicties throughout the State, that they strive to pro- 
mute the interest of the State Fair, both by their persun- 
al attendance, and by forwarding specimens of their 
productions for exhibition; and that the Trustees of the 
several Societies be requested in fixing the time of their 
Fairs to consult the Offivers of contiguous socicties, and 
so far as practicable, sv to arrange them that they shall 
not conflict with each other. Fr L. Rice, Chairman. 


The Report was adopted. 
Mr. Noyes from the Committee on Topic No. 12, made 
a Report as follows: — 


Toric No. 12. Can the cultivation of the smaller fruits 
be made profitable? If so, what varieties are best, 
and what are the best methods of cultivation? 

Your Committee to whom was assigned the above top- 
ic, would ask leave to report the following, viz:— 

We are of the opinion that the cultivation of the small- 
er fruits is altogether too much neglected. Whether this 
neglect arises from the false impressivn that there are no 
dollars and cents to be seen, or from a want of reliable 
information as to the best kinds, and method of cultiva- 
tion, your committee are not prepared to say. 

But certain it is, when this important branclfof horti- 
culture has been attempted on a somewhat extensive 
scale, it has invariably been attended with profit, not 
only to the pocket directly, but in the perceptible health 
of the household. 

Take for instance the currant, the smallest of the small 
fruits, and see to what a variety of useful purposes it can 
be made subservient, and the ease and facility with 
which it can be grown, adapting itself to all svils, and 
never disappointing iu a crop. 

Also the same may be said of the cooling and refresh- 
ng raspberry—several varicties of which are of maguifi- 
ceut size aud exquisite flavor, which have more recently 
been introduced, and which command good prices in our 
markets, and which can be grown ina large quantities on 
a sinall piece of ground. 

Your Committee regret not having any data at hand, 
by whic’: to give a more full and reliable ace: unt of the 
profits arising from, and the best methods of cultivating 
the smaller truits in general. And they would suggest 


the propriety of a tupic on this important subject being]. 


prepared and assigned to a comuittee of ove or more, 
whose duty it snouid be tu gather facts and prepare a 
statement for publication in the Secretary’s next aunual 
repurt. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

ALBERT Noyes. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. F. Glazier for a basket of 
exeellent fruit, was unanimously adopted. 

On motion, the suggestion cuntained at the close of 
the Report on Topic No. 12, was referred to the Chair- 
man of the Committee on that Topic. 

Me. Fuixt from Committee on Topic 5, asked permis- 
sion to report to the Secretary in the receas. 

Allowed by the Board. 

Mr. Anpersox in moving a reconsideration of the vote 
to adopt the Report of the Committee on Topic No. 4, 
read from the act of incorporation of the Bvard tu 
show wat might be expected of it, and urged it as the 
duty of the Board to recommend this measure. 

Mr. Hawmarr said, it is our duty to recommend to 
the Legislature such acts as we may fully believe to be 
conducive to the interests committed to us, and this with- 
out regard to the condition of anything outside of the 
considerations presented. It is our duty to do this, and 
then it is the duty of the Legislature, not ours, to cun- 
sider the condition of the Treasury. 

Mr. Fvrvyt thought that the application would be dis- 
regarded or denied, and we should then lose influence. 

Mr. Haumatt hoped the gentleman understood that 
he would not have this Board ask for any favor from the 
Legislature to the Board as such, but because we believe 
it will be a benefit to every interest in the State, and in 
that behalf it is their duty to act as far as they can. 

Mr. Goopace said that he had been frequently asked 
to urge itin his Re ort, but his reason for declining to 
do so was that it seemed to him a matter of general in- 
terest to all classes in the State, and therefore belonged 
more particularly to the Legislature to initiate action 
upon it. He moved to reeommit the report to the Cum- 
mittee with instruction to recommend such a survey. 

The Report was then recommitted. 

The Secretary read the following letter :— 

Ia consequence of the injury done to the wheat crop 
by the rust and weevil in past years, the farmers in Pat- 
ten have engaged more largely in the growing of vats.— 
It isa more sure crop and finds a ready market ata 
fair price. Rye yields a fair crop here and is a good 
substitute for wheat, when the rust and weevil destroy 
the wheat crop. 

Corn is a more sure crop in this climate than wheat. 
T have raised good s und corn every year, with one or 
two exceptions, for the last ten years. The Dutton corn 
I think does best of any variety that has been tried in 
this place. I think corn does best, planted on the same 
land, several years in succession. The land should be 
suitably manured every year. Corn should be planted 
as early as the 20th of May, and unless there should be 
a heavy frost in August, which is seldom the case, it will 
getripe. I think the method of planting the hills near 
together, 3 feet between the rows and 20 inches between 
the hills, increases the crop. 

Wheat in good years yields a good crop, from 15 to 35 
bushels to the acre. Our farmers commonly raise wheat 
on burnt land. But it will grow well on ploughed land 
if well manured. I think that wheat, which is sown 
early in May, or in April if the season is favorable, i- 
must likely to do well. 

Cows pay well in this place. I have made no experi- 
ments in regard to the milkiug properties of the diderept 
breeds of cows. A farmer that bas a moderately good 
cow, if he uses her well and has a good woman to take 
care of the milk, cannot well fail tu make the cow prof- 
itable. 

Mr. Jacob Frye of Patten, raised in 1857, 








1350 bushels of vats, worth in cash, $675,00 
Raised in 1858, 658 bushels of vats, worth 
in cash, 329,00 
Value of two ycars crops, $1,004, 00 
Mr. Andiew MeUourt of Patten, raised this 
year, 585i bushels of oats, worth in cash, $293,50 
Messrs. Sam'i and Wm. Waters of Patten, 
raised this year, 78) bushels of vats, 
worth in cash, $394,50 
Also, this year, 58 bushels of wheat, worth 
in cash, 87,00 
$181,50 
Mr. John R. Hammond of Patten, raised 
this year, 800 bushels cf oats, worth in 
cash $400,00 
Mr. Wm. H. Hunt of Patten, raised this 
year, on 6 acres of land, 400 bushels of 
oats, worth in eash, $200,00 
Also, this year, 60 bushels of wheat, worth 
in cash, 90,00 
$290,00 
Mr. L. Rogers of Patten, raised this year, 
371 bushels of oats, 53 do. rye, worth in 
ash, $228,00 
Also, this year, 20 bushels of corn, worth 
in eash, 30,00 
Income of 4 eows, 109,00 
$367,00 


Mr. Samuel Wiggins raised on his farm in Patten, 38 
bushels of wheat on one acre, on pasture land ploughed 
in June and cruss ploughed in the Spring. 

Mr. James B. Hill of Patten, raised 36 bushels of 
wheat on one acre of land ploughed in the Spring and 
well manured. 

For the oat crop, Mr. Frye ploughs in a crop of grass 
in June or July and lets it lay in furrow until the fol- 
lowing Spring, then barrows it with a heavy harrow but 
does not cross plough. 

Mr. Waters ploughs in a crop of grass in June or July 
and cross ploughs in the Fall. Land cultivated in this 
manner will yield from 40 to 50 bushels of oats to the 
acre. 8. Rogers, Recording Secretary. 

Patten, Dec. 1858. 


Mr. Cusuman said—Mr. President: The Society which 
I represent comprises a territory 75 miles in length; 
consequently, those in the extremes neither join 
the Society or attend the Fairs. During the short 
time our Society has been in operation, its improving 
{influence is very manifest. The improved mode of cul- 
tivating Indian corn, the selection of seeds, the cul- 
tivation of fruits, and the improvement in: eat stock, 
have been quite extensive. The past season, although 
most pofavorable by reason of severe drouth, excessive 
wet, and early frost, has produced some very good crops. 
They are reported at 85 bushels of corn, 39 of wheat, 
25 of rye, 75 of oats, 62 of buckwheat, over 400 of 
potatoes, aud 980 of garrots, peracre. It is now demon- 
strated thet fruit cen be grown there as well as in other 
gections of the State. At our last Fair about 50 varie- 
ties of apples were exhibited, well grown and matured. 
The smailer fruits Zoprish sbundantly. 





The improvement in neat stock is but just begun. 
Still, at our last Fair were some very good stock, among 
which were two oalves—one only 4 months old, weigh- 
ing 470 Ibs., and the other 164 months old, weighing 
1300 Ibs.; and other good stock. Our farmers have for- 
merly raised large quantities of hay for lumbering pur- 
poses, but now see the evil of it, and are turning their 
attention to stock raising. Sheep are rapidly multiply- 
ing; and their large size and good condition show that 
the climate and soil are admirably adapted to them. 

Buckwheat, through formerly neglected by many, is 
now considered the most valuable crop we have. It 
produces a large crop with very little labor. It is best 
sown as late asthe middle of June; and for breeding 
domestic fowl and fattening swine, it has no equal. It 
is common for pigs fattened upon it, to weigh when 15 
to 18 months old, from 400 to nearly 600 Ibs. 

I have no means of producing statistics, as the gentlc- 
man from Franklin did; yet could I do it, the sale of 
hay, grain, live stock, beef and pork, would show an 
exportation of many thousands of dollars. I have one 
small piece of statistics which will give some idea of 
the amount of grain produced within our limits. It is 
from the account book kept by one of my sons, who run 
a threshing machine the past fall of 1858. His limits 
were within six miles of home, only on one side—none 
on the north—and three other machines operating within 
the same limits at the same time. The amount foots ap 
7,738 bushels, buckwheat not included. It is estimated 
that the produce of grain in 1858, was about half a crop. 

Mr. Hamatt made a statement of his grain crops. 
His oats usually average 40 bushels, but last year not 
more than 30 bushels, on tof the rust. He was 
more ani more in favor of applying the manure near to 
the surface of the soil, instead of ploughing it in six or 
eight inches deep. 

The Secretary said that it would be well to have the 
farmers in the State settle, if they could, the coming 
year, by actual experiment, the results upon a single 
acre treated in the following manner: One fourth of 
the manure ploughed in eight inches; one fourth manure 
ploughed in four inches; one fourth manure harrowed 
in; and one fourth spread upon the surface. 

Mr. Cusuman, of Aroostook, said he found that the 
application of manure near the surface, was the best for 
him. 

Mr. Davis thought that the quality of the soil as to 
dryness and moisture, had much to do with the depth to 
which manure should be ploughed in. This subject of 
the application of manure, was one of very great im- 
portance, and he gave it as his opinion that there was a 
loss by burying too deep. 

The subject of distributing the Reports was considered, 
and for the purpose of attending practically to the mat- 
ter, the Board adjourned. 





Tuvurspay, Jan. 27. 

Mr. Avery of Lincoln, spoke of the improved con- 
dition of his Society, and the increased interest felt in 
Agriculture in the county. The people have been 
largely engaged in shipbuilding and limeburning, but the 
recent depression in these branches of industry has 
given a new impetus to agricultural pursuits. It has 
taught them the importance of relying more upon the 
cultivation of the soil, for the means of livelihood. 
They are now giving much attention to manuring, to 
the clearing up and reclaiming land heretofore regarded 
as worthless, and which have in most instances rendered 
good returns for the labor expended on them. The 
grass crup is becoming an important crop, more bay is 
raised and shipped than is consumed. The fair last year 
was a good 0 ie, the show of stock unusually large and 
indicating a satisfactory improvement in breeds. In re- 
ply to a question of Mr. Flint, he said that wages to 
farm hands were from eight to twelve dollars per month. 


Mr. Fuuter said he would prefer to sow something 
other than oats. They exhaust the suil. 

Ma. Stevens agreed with Mr. F.; thought oats ex- 
hausted the soil more than any crop we cultivate. 

Mr. F.itnt thought oats exhausted the soil badly, and 
forced many to remove to new soil, rather than attempt 
to reclaim old. Bad policy to sow oats over one or not 
more than two seasons, before seeding down. 

Mr. Porter would be sorry to. have it go out that 
good crops of oats cannot be raised in Maine. They are 
not necessarily injurious to the soil, aud can be grown 
without exhausting the svil. I speak advisedly because 
I weigh and measure. I think they are excellent to 
scour up rough soil, but the land must be well manured. 

The Presipent summed up the case as follows: 

1. Oats are more exhausting than other crops. 

2. Progressive agriculture involves a rotation of 
crops. 

3. Successive crops of oats that are successful, are an 
exception, not the rule. 





[In speaking of the exhibition of the specimen of 
corn exhibited by Mr. Dill of Franklin, we shovld have 
said that he obtained the seed for trial of Mr. Porter, 
the *enator from Franklin, (not Mr. Porter, member of 
the Board from Washington,) to whom it was given by 
the Secretary of the Provincial Agricultural Society of 
Canada East. The Canada corn condemned by Messrs. 
Flint, True, and others, was another variety and not the 
kind exhibited by Mr. D.] 
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JOrTINGS BY THE WAY.---NO. 3. 

Monday was spent in calling on friends in Cam- 
bridgeport, and in transacting some private busi- 
ness in the city, &c. Having received letters of 
introducticn to somé gentlemen in Connecticut, 
who are in the stock raising business, we took 
passage in the five P. M. train for New York. A 
ride ona railroad in the night time is neither 
pleasant nor romantic. There is nothing buat 
‘darkness visible’? without, and nothing but a 
collection of good looking ‘‘dreamers’’ within.— 
Tf you have no friend by your side with whom to 
converse, you may as well follow the general ex- 
ample—put your cranium in a slumberous posi- 
tion, and woo the gentle goddess to a seat upon 
your eyelids, as try to gather either knowledge or 
amusement by keeping your eyes open. You go 
through the darkness comfortably seated it is 
trae, in a ‘chariot of fire,’’ but the rumble of 
the wheels beneath you, the occasional unearthly 
seream of the **injin’’ and the shout of the con- 
ductor as he calls out the station, are the only 
demonstrations of the progress you make. 

Finding that we were on board of an Express 
train, that did not stop at the station in Con- 
necticut, where we designed to leave, we stepped 





The experience of the best farmers in his section, is, 
that it will pay in the long run to employ suitable help 
at the highest prices. | 

Mr. Fuityt of West Somerset, said his Society, which 
is the oldest established in the county, bad been dis- | 
tinguished for improvement in stock and sheep husband- 
ry- The latter, especially, had been very earnestly 
prosecuted. The amount of wool raised exceeds that of | 
any two counties in the State. As to cattle, the Durham | 
grades are preferred with us, especially for working | 
purposes. Other breeds, perhaps the Devon and Here- 
ford might be*crossed with them to good advantage. 
The interest in horse raising has been declining of late, 
not because good horses are valued less, but l ecause the 
busincss had assumed an undue importance. It is a bad 
state of things, in a community, where horses are kept 
in flocks, and sheep not atall. A good degree of at- 
tention was devoted to labor saving farm implements 
and machinery—ploughs of the best patterns are in use, 
though he was not aware that any particular pattern 
had the preference. Sub-sviling as yet, had been very 
little practiced, although, in his judgment it deserved 
great attention. The mower and harvester had been 
somewhat used, but failed in giving complete satisfac- 
tion owing to their heavy and cumbersome make. The 
annual show and fair was well attended, and on the 
whole was a good exhibition. Inteiesting addresses by 
Messrs. Lang and Sayward, were listened to by a large 
audience. The Society has not received, heretofore, 
much profit pecuniarily from its shows—their fields 
are open and their exhibitions free. This induces a 
large attendance of those who are really interested in 
agricultural matters, but very little money is made by 
it. Measures have been taken to enclose the grounds 
and establish a fee for admittance to future exhibitions, 
in order to replenish the treasury. He thought the 
policy, however, somewhat doubtful. The influence of 
this Board, and the reports of the Secretary had been 
most salutary in this county. Men of all pursuits 
sought for the reports and read them with great interest, 
and he believed a most desirable revolution in public 
sentiment, upon the subject of farming, will be the re- 
sult of the book-knowledge thus acquired. 

The Secrerary suggested the inquiry, if the simul- 
taneous appearance of the rot on carrots and the potato 
had been noticed. His attention had been recently 
drawn to the fact, with a view to trace some connection 
between the two. Several gentlemen had noticed this 
appearance, but could not account for it. 

Mr. Stevens read a letter from Mr. Isaac Westman of 
Plantation C., in which the result of some of bis farm- 
ing operations in Aroostook were given. He moved int» 
the country in June, 1856; in July of the same month 
had 47 acres felled, and in the foilowing summer the 
land was burned aud cleared for cultivation. In May, 
1858, he sowed 5 1-2 bushels of wheat on 5 acres, which 
yielded 143 bushels, worth at $1.50 per bushel $214 50; 
eight bushels rye on 8 acres yielded 208 bushels, 
worth $208; on 27 acres harvested 2000 bushels 
of oats, worth $750; on half an acre 10 bushels 
of millet, $5; on 3 acres 100 bushels buckwheat 
$40; on 11-4 acres 200 bushels of potatues, 380; 
on 2 acres 400 bushels ruta bagas, $60. Total $1357 50. 
He estimated the use of land next year as worth $6 per 
acre, $282. This added to amount raised, foots up as 
the product of one year’s operations, $1639,50. Interest. 
cost of clearing, seeding, harvesting, &., $1095,00. 
Giving a profit of $645,50 on the 47 acres. He has ex- 
pended for improvements, buildings, &c., $945,00. En- 
tire amount paid out more than received, (including 
prospective use of land,) $399,50. The yield per acre 
on the above was, of wheat 28 bushels 18 qts.; of rye 
26 bu.; oats 74; millet 20; buckwheat 33; potatoes 
160; ruta bagas 200. 

Mr. Ditt mentioned the case of a farmer in Rangely, 
named Toothaker, who raised 1400 bushels of grain, and 
221 tons of hay, which paid him a profit of $1200. He 
also called attention to the fact once before mentioned 
by him, of a piece of ground which was cropped with 
vats five years successively, the yield increasing from 
year to year from 20 to 40 bushels to the acre. 

Mr. Hammatr thought the statement of the gentle- 
man from Franklin, was liable to Jead to erroneous con- 
clusions. It was well-known in bis section that the land 
ran out with a succession of crops, particularly of oats. 
He knew of a man who sowed a piece of land to oats 
for 15 years in succession, ploughing in the stubble from 
year to year, until at last the yield was not worth har- 
vesting, and the land was ruined for grass. The idea 
that the productiveness of the land thus treated increas- 
ed instead of deteriorated, he believed was contrary to 
all experience. It it were true, farmigg could be car- 
ried on with very little labor or expense. 

Mr. Ditt said he called attention to this subject for 
the purpose of eliciting discussion. The ideas of Mr. 
Hl. were in accordance with his own. 

Mr. CusaMan said that oats were a very exhausting 
crop to the soil, and it was a fact generally understood, 
that grass will not cafch after cropping with oats a few 
years. The plan was a ruinous one. 

Mr. Davis of North Somerset agreed with the speak- 
ers on this point. He had known of instances in his 
vicinity, where farmers had raised oats a few years, ob- 
taining fair crops, but the land when seeded down would 
not catch, and all attempts to redeem it bad been only 


partially successful. Oats should only be sowed on new 
lands, or where the soil is highly manured, as for other 


crops. He mentioned a man whose land had run out by 
this method but had been partially reclaimed by hauling 
on muck; but its ruinous results are still apparent. Ro- 


out at Worcester, and consigning ourself to a 
very anxious hackman, were landed in ‘‘good 
order and well conditioned’? at the Bay State 
House, a house which we found well worthy the 
Old Bay State, whose cognomen it bears. Put- 
ting up at a hotel is an occurrence of every day 
life, and like a thousand other daily occurrences, 
little thought of because of its familiar frequency, 
and yet has it not often suggested to you that our 
hotel system is a ‘*great institution?’ You step 
out of a rail car, a perfect stranger to everybody 
around you, no sooner done, than a dozen or 
more able bodied men become exceedingly svlici- 
tous in regard to your comfort, and are fuin to al- 
most carry you in their arms to their carriage, 
and thence to the best Hotel in the world. You 
enter the hotel and present yourself at the office, 
register your name,—the clerk meets you with a 
how and a smile, attentive waiters divest you of 
your overcoat, and bearing your valise before you, 
usher you ipto a well-furnished room, placing the 
key in your hand, as much as to say, you are 
lord wand master here, fur the time being ; you are 
fed with the best of viands, and at table every 
wish anticipated with obsequious alacrity,—you 
sleep in comfort and security, and are awakened 
at any hour you wish, and sent forward on your 
journey at the moment you desire, and all fora 
small fee, which ‘‘mine host’’ receives with such 
expressions of cordial gratitude, that you feel 
thankful for the opportunity of bestowing it. 
Surely, as we before said, our hotel system is a 
great institution, and its corner stone, the ‘*al- 
mighty doilar,’’ is another. 

We found a freight train with a passenger car 
annexed, going down the Worcester and Norwich 
Road in the morning, and so, with about a halfa 
dozen others, we jumped on board, and proceeded 
very deliberately and leisurely on our way. The 
nearest approach to the old fashioned jog trot of 
life ona rail car, you will find on a ‘*freight 
train with passenger car annexed.’’ You move 
on strong, but you have time to see what is going 
on around you, in the localities through which 
you pass, and it was som relief to us to know— 
that while we were making reasonable despatch, 
we were not ‘‘ranning a muck’’ against time, as 
if we were fearful of not getting into eternity 
soon enough. 

The country through which we passed did not 
appear of the first quality of soil ; we believe rail- 
roads seldom go through the richest part of a 
country. There was just snow enough on the 
ground to give a refreshing coolness to the scene, 
hut not enough to be of any practical use in the 
furtherance of locomotion. There was, however, 
an appearance of thrift and comfort manifested on 
every side that seemed to say that whatever re- 
sources were to be found there were well hushand- 
ed, and that there must be some other source of 
emolument than what the stony and gravelly soil 
over which we were passing could afford. A few 
miles ride soon upfulded this secret. At every 
waterfall you would see some kind of manufac- 
turing establishment around which clustered a 
little village, where busy hands, aided by water- 
power and that sometimes eked out by steam pow- 
er, plied from morn till night the task of doubling 
and quadrupling the value of some raw material. 
Capital thus invested gives to industry the power 
of not only supporting itself, but also a recipro- 
cating action returning an increase of the capital 
that underlies and upholds it. We were fortu- 
nate in having by our side one of those communi- 
cative ** Gaberlunzies’’ who love to talk for the 
sake of talking, and whose conversational talents 
had been a little strengthened by a thin potation 
somewhat stronger than coffee. He had formerly 
been a sort of an attache to the train—knew every 
inch of the territory over which we pesse!, having 
traveled over it often as boy and man to the 
markets of Worcester and Providence long before 
railroads were born. Ile gave us the rise and 
progress of every manufacturing village we came 
in sight of—interspersed his discourses with short 
lectures on temperance—the rise and fall of par- 
ties. and historical anecdotes, state, national and 
domestic, in short, he was a genuine talking trav- 
eler’s guide for that section, and he whiled the 
time pleasantly away until we came to Putnam, 
a flourishing manufacturing village on the ‘*Quin- 
nebaug.”’ 

As we had intended to make a flying visit to 
Mr John Giles’ farm in South Woodstock, it be- 
came necessary to leave the train here. 

The listening ears and close attention we had 
given to our talkative companion seemed to have 








tation of crops is the only true method. 





brought on a double endearment, or a spasm of 








‘‘universal brotherhood”’ in bis human affectivns, 
for in parting, with a tear in his eye and a grasp 
of his brawny hand, he wished us good luck in 
our journey through life, even if we had to ac- 
complish it in a freight train. 

Mr. ‘Giles lives two or three miles from this 
station. A young man who was going further 
into the country, very kindly took us into his 
buggy and svon landed us at his door. We found 
him in the farmer's office, that is to say barn, 
busily engaged in the care of his stock, and soun 
became acquainted. Mr. Giles is a practical man, 
an Englishman by birth, but for a long time was 
a manufacturer in Providence. Selling out and 
retiring from this business, he purchased a beau- 
tiful farm in South Woodstock, and is now en- 
gaged heart, soul and hands in practical farming, 
giving his personal attentions and labors to the 
cause, and eating his bread according to the pri- 
meval injunction, ‘‘in the sweat of his face.’’ For 
many years past he has been favorably known as 
an importer and breeder of many fine varieties of 
fowls, and been most successful in breeding them. 
At present he is not so extensively engaged in 
this department, but his stock of poultry is 
choice and interesting. We found in his poultry 
grounds, Egyptian geese, laughing or white 
fronted geese, wild geese, hens of different form 
and feather, White Dorkings, Black Spanish, 
Black Bantams, and so on, and among them all, 
towering up a head and shoulders above all the 
rest, some of the Connecticut Leviathan turkeys, 
which have of late enlisted the attention of poul- 
try breeders throughout all turkeydom. The 
geod people of Point Judith and East Connecti- 
cut, aver, that these turkies are the fruits of their 
own skill in breeding, by selecting and keeping 
from the hands of the butchers, the largest and 
best for breeding. We think they must be des- 
cendants of that race of antediluvian gobblers, 
whose tracks were found by Dr. Hitchcock in the 
sandstones of the Connecticut River, at Hadley 
Falls, which exhibited toes 12 or 14 inches in 
length, with a stride of six feet from step to step, 
now reduced to the present size, to suit our de- 
generate race, but still holding their relative su- 
premacy among the aristocracy of the hen roost. 
Do we not read that there were ‘‘giants in those 
days,’’ and if so, is it not fair to infer, both by 
parity of reasoning and deductions from geologi- 
cal facts, that their poultry was of commensurate 
size. We leave that, however, to be settled by 
those better acquainted with antiquarian lore. 

Mr. Giles is a successful breeder of Jersey stock. 
He has also a few thorough bred Durhams and 
some crosses of the two. In his stable were some 
fine horses of Morgan and other breeds. In his 
stye Suffulk hogs, and in his swill-house we no- 
ticed a cage full of English ferrets, famous for 
their mortal enmity to rats which they will fullow 
into their holes, causing them to vacate the prem- 
ises in double quick time or become fuud for their 
besiegers. Some of his Jerseys were imported by 
Mr. G., and the wholeare a good herd exhibiting 
all the external peculiar characteristics of that 
particular breed giving the usual internal evidence 
of their worth in the rich milk which the full 
bloods (and half bloods too) invariably yield — 
We spent the day very pleasantly and profitably, 
as we found our host, who from having lived in 
England, and traveled in France, had acquired 
much practical information in relation to the 
manners, customs and agricultural usages in those 
countries, and was very social and communicative. 
We were treated hy him and his family with great 
kindness and hospitality. 

After tea his sun harnessed up his baggy and 
carried us to the dep t in time tu take the evening 
train to Norwich, where we deposited ourselves in- 
to safe keeping at the Waureeka House until 


morning. ™ 


IS MONEY SCARCS?P 

Yes, says every one. Money is very scarce— 
money is very ‘‘tight’’—the times are very hard, 
for the lack of money—are the complaints we 
hear from every one. 

The times are indeed very hard, as the phrase 
is, and yet, strange as it may seem, we never be- 
fore had so mach money in the United States as 
there is at the present time, and there never was 
80 little, compared to the amount on hand, put 
into circulation. 

An examination of statistical tables relative to 
our circulating curreney for the last thirty years, 
will prove what we say in regard to there being 
more money among us than ever before. That it 








does not circulate is owing to other causes than 
that of scarcity. | 

Mr. Ward, in his elaborate paper on the cause | 
of the crisis of 1857, states that in 1830 there! 
were in Europe and America (including the Unit- 
ed States) six dollars and fifty cents to a person. 
In the United States alone at that time there were 
only two dollars and fifty cents to a person. 

But from that time the United States have been 
gaining in this respect on the other nations. In 
1856 we had nearly double the amount to each 
inhabitant that there was at the same time to 
each inhabitant in the countries above referred to. 
They had four dollars and fifty cents to each in- 
habitant, and we had nine dollars and twenty 
cents, and we probably now have twelve dollars 
to each person, which is more than Great Britain 
has, and is about the same as that of France.— 
**In 1830 we had $32,000,000, and we have now 
unquestionably $300,000,000; an increase in 
twenty-seven years of about ten-fold, or one thou- 
sand per cent.”” Mr. W. thinks, and he is un- 
doubtedly correct, that if the same increase 
contioues for a like period, we shall be the great 
depository of gold and silver for the civilized 
world. We shall have, in fact, as a currency, 
more than all Europe and America; it will umount 
to about three thousand millions of dollars— 
about a third more than there is in all Europe 
and America. It is comfurting to know that we 
have the money among us, but our satisfaction 
would be greater to have more of it in circulation. 


Deatn oF Prorgssor Bonn. Prof. Wm. C. 
Bond, for many years Director of the Astronomi- 
cal Observatory at Cambridge, died on the 27th 
ult., at the age of 69. He was a native of Port- 
land, and was appointed to his situation, in Cam- 
tridge, in 1839, befure any buildings had been 
erected. The great telescope, of which he has 
always bac charge, was mounted at Cambridge 
in June, 1847. Previous to his appointment, he 
had devoted himself, says the Advertiser, with. 
much industry, talent and skill, not only to astro- 
nomical observations, but to the improvement and 
construction of optical instruments, with every 
part of which he was well informed and practical- 
ly skillful. Tt was to his practical skill that the 
observers owe a piece of mechanism called the 
‘‘spring governor,” by which time is visibly meas- 
ured to a small fraction of a second. Tv the same 
skill in applying scientific knowledge to mechan- 
ical means was ina large part owing what is 
known in Europe as the ‘‘American method”’ of 
recording observations by electro-magnetism.— 
He has been engaged with encouraging success in 
experiments for taking photographs of stars by a 
camera attached to the great telescope. Before 
his appointment at Cambridge he was employed 
by the United States government in making as 
tronomical observations, to be used in connection 
with those of the South Sea exploring expedition. 

His talents as an astronomer were duly appre- 
ciated, both in this country and Europe. He was 
a member of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, of the American Philosophical Society, 
and of the Royal Astronomical Society of Lon- 
don. 
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TOWN CLUBS vs. COUNTY SHOWS. 


At a recent agricultural meeting of the mem- 
hers of the Massachusetts Legislature, as reported 
in the New England Farmer, the subject of the 
relative usefulness of Farmers’ Clubs and County 
Exhibitions was discussed. Gov. Banks spoke of 
the superiof value of the State shows, where the 
hest products of the entire State may be aggre- 
gated, over the County fairs, where those who at- 
tended them could only see what they had been 
accustomed to see at home. He suggested the 
employment of competent agents to visit different 
portions of the State, and instruct farmers in re- 
gard to the best method of enlarging their pro- 
ducts, and to make this idea practically effective, 
he recommended the establishment of Farmers’ 
Clubs for the discussion of these teachings and 
their reduction to practice. 

Hon. Simon Brown ep»ke to the same point. 
He alluded with much severity to the practice of 
entering the same articles at different County 
Shows and obtaining premiums thereon. We 
copy a portion of his remarks: 

‘*Some of the counties were endowed with as 
many as four societies, receiving, severally from 
the State, bounties, amounting to $400 or $600 
annually, and what had been the conduct of some 
towards this liberality? If a farmer raised a pair 
of fine oxen to which a county prize was ass gn- 
ed, the State required of him a specific statement 
how he had accomplished it, so that his skill and 
mode of practice should be imparted to every oth 
er citizen of the State. And this ought to end 
the whole matter between them—the farmer hav- 
ing received the first premium, and the State, as 
an equivalent for its bounty, a specific statement 
of the manner of producing the article. But it 
is quite often otherwise; the information given is 
frequently incomplete, and the stock, or article 
receiving the premium, is taken to other shows, 
and premiums again awarded, thus perpetrating 
a fraud upon the bounty of the State, and cutting 
off others from the privileges of a fuir competi- 
tion! These facts are well known—that the same 
plowman, the same stock, the same old rug, veg- 
etables, grains and implements, after having once 
received the highest premium at one exhibition, 
are entered at another and again paid the highest 
prize! This is evidently contrary to the intention 
of the Legislature, a misapplication of its bounty 
and certainly not the _— in which the generos- 
ity of the State should be met.’’ 

We do not know whether the farmers of Maine 
are obnoxious in any degree to the foregoing cen- 
sure. If they are, it is due to their own best in- 
terests that the practice should be reformed alto- 
gether. 





Tue Postace Laws. Congress seems in a quan- 
dary as to the course it shall pursue with regard 
to the postage laws. The Senate Committee have 
decided on one thing which will meet the general 
approhation of the people,—the abolition of the 
franking privilege, and furnishing to each mem- 
ber of Cungress, in lieu thereof, $150 worth of 
stamps. Sv far so good. But witha little im- 
provement is coupled a great backsliding, for the 
hiil also provides that the rates of letter postage 
shall be increased to five cents. 

Now, we have always been in favor of cheap pos- 
tage, and have advocated the aduption of as low 
a rate, even, astwo cents fur a letter, honestly 
helieving that the increased receipts would more 
than compensate for the reduction in price. But 
we felt, when we obtained the existing law, that 
a great step in advance had been taken, and were 
willing to accept of itas a compromise between 
the former exorbitant rates,and the one which 
we thought, and still think, would best meet the 
wants of all classes, and still prevent the Post O!- 
five department from becoming a burthen upon 
the Treasury. We hardly think that a bill in- 
creasing the rates of postage can be pressed 
through the present Congress. We believe that, 
even if successful in the Senate, it will, like the 
one which passed that branch last year, meet 
with determined and successful opposition ia the 
House. 

And why should not the people have cheap pos- 
tage? Because the carriage of a single letter to 
California by the Overland mail costs some $60, 
should the facilities for epistulary communication 
of the whole country support an extra tax, equal 
to an increase of almost one hundred per cent. to 
enable the department to continue that route 
without calling for appropriations? The De- 
partment of War, and the Navy, to take instances 
familiar to every one, make heavy annual drafts 
upon the Treasury, yet we do not hear any ree- 
ommendations for their repeal, nor would we ad- 
vocate it. Bat we dislike the inconsistency of 
voting money for their continuance, and demand- 
ing that the Post Office Department, which is of 
mre real, tangible benefit to the people than 
either, shall be self-sustaining. 

We will copy a paragraph from the New York 
Journal of Commerce, showing briefly the differ- 
ence between our own postage system and that of 
Great Britain. The Jcurnal is in favor of reduc- 
ing the rates to two cents, as an experiment, and 
with the British example in view, it believes that 
the amount received from letter postage would be 
equally increased. The British government tried 
a four penny uniform rate at first and it failed. 
We quote : 


‘*With an estimated excess of expenditures over 
receipts of $6.290,440 for postage in the year 
1859, the Postmaster General favors a return to 
the five cents rate—making that uniform for all 
distances, and abolishing the 3,000 miles limit. 
Under the present system, with a population 
nearly equal to that of Great Britain, the total 
number of letters passing through the post office 
per annum is onlya little over one hundred mil- 
lion, (102,139,148,) while in Great Britain, with 
the uniform penny postage, it is upwards of foar 
hundred million (410,817,489 ) It is just nine- 
teen years since the penny postage was established 
there—the 10th of January 1840, being the day 
on which it was commenced. Its effect in in- 
creasing fetter writing was at once apparent—the 
number of letters dexpatehed on that day from 
London being 112,000; while the average for 
January of the preceding year was only 80,000." 

We may have further to say on this subject 
hereafter. Notwithstanding the low ebb of Un- 
cle Sam’s finances, we should think he could find 
some better mode of replenishing his pocket than 


by raising the postage. 





Apsvtant Generat’s Report. The Machias 
Republican issues, at the low price of 25 cents, a 
metrical version of the report of the late Adj. 
Gen. Webster, which embodies in verse, after the 
style of Longfellow, and other distinguished po- 
ets, the principal portions of the work, and is 
sure to command a large sale. We hear it stated 
also, that Barnum, who is now in Europe, is 
having the work translated into all the conti- 
nental languages, in the expectation of reaping a 
harvest of dollars by its publication. It is said 
to be a part of the programme for the General to 
visit the several crowned heads of Europe during 
the ensuing season, and confer with them in re- 
lation to the present belligerent aspect of things. 
It is supposed there will be an eager conpetition 
among them to secure his services during the im- 
pending conflict of arms, either as the writer of 
military despatches, or as historiographer of the 
warlike achievements which will acquire a more 
brilliant lustre when recorded by his glowing pen. 
This report may be trae—we certainly are not 
authorised to contradict it—but we had suppos- 
ed that his own fellow citizens would be anxious 
in some way to recognize his exalted merits and 
valuable services to the State, either by placing 
him on the track for the Presidency, or by 
giving him their suffrages for membership to the 
next Legislature. This would show that our 
people are capable not only of appreciating but 
of rewarding merit, and notwithstanding the in- 
gratitude and envy with which he has been treat- 
ed, encourage others to serve their country un- 
flinchingly and unselfishly as he has done. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 

American Atmanao, ror 1859. Boston: Cros- 
by, Nichols & Co. This work is, indeed, as its 
title-page sets forth, ‘‘a repository of useful 
knowledge.’’ We know of no work within the 
reach of the general reader, which presents such 
& mass of statistical, astronomical and general in- 
formation, as this. The ustronomical department 
is prepared by Prof. Geo. P. Bond, of the Cam- 
bridge Observatory, who also contributes an in- 
teresting paper on ‘‘Celestial Photography.”” A 
scientific examination of the singular Australian 
weapon, the boomerang, by Prof. Lovering, of 
Harvard University, will be read with interest. 
In short, we have not space to mention a tithe o! 
the contents of this work, which, unlike common 
almanacs, is not to be read and thrown aside with 
the close of the year, but grows more valuable, as 
a reliable statistical authority, as it increases in 
age. For sale in this city by Edvard Fenno. 


Livine Acs. The number for the present week 
(766) contains selections from Black wood's Mag- 
azine, Tait’s Magazine, Household Words, Cham- 
ber’s Journal, the Independent, and the National 
Magazine. The principal articles are the fullow- 
ing :—*‘A Pleasant French Book ;’’ ‘‘ An Evening 
at Aleppo ;’’ “‘A Dead Man's Revenge ;”’ *‘Serf- 
dom in Russia—its origin and its abolition ;”’ 
‘The Sin of a Father ;"’ and ‘Saving little, wast- 
ing much.’’ Asan epitome of foreign and Amer- 
ican literature the Living Age is eminently worthy 
of support. The four volumes which comprise 
the past year’s issue, are invaluable as a record of 
the great movements of the year in politics, reli- 
gion, and Jit-rature, and a complete set of the 
work, from its first start, is a library, and a noble 
one, in itself. The Living Age is published week- 
ly, 64 pages, by Littell, Son, & Co., Boston, at 
$6 a year. E. Fenno, agent for Augusta. 

Biacxwoop's Macazing. It would seem appro- 
priate to the time to begin a thing with the open- 
ing year, but our old and valued friend, Maga, 
sees fit to close the admirable novel of Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer [Lytton which, if any thing 


= add to the reputation of the author of 
“The Caxtons,’’ and ‘My Novel,’’ will sure- 


ly carry him one step higher on the ladder 
of fame. With that insatiable desire for some- 
thing new, which characterizes the readers of pe- 
riodical literature, those whom he has charmed 
and delighted in ‘‘What will he do with it?”’— 
ara already wondering ‘* What he will do next ?’’ 
‘‘Burmah and the Burmese,’’ is a review of a 
narrative of the mission of the Governor General 
of India to the Court of Ava, with descriptions 
of the country, government and people. “A 
Cruise in Japanese Waters’’ is continued. The 
manners and customs of that singular people, the 
Japanese, are graphically described. ‘‘Liow to 
boil Peas,’’ instead of being a dissertation on 
cookery, is a humorous article on the folly of 
making ourselves miserable. ‘‘An Angling 
Saunter,’’ will be read with interest. ‘*Popular 
Literature and the Periodical Press,*’ is one of 


———__.. 


Concress. On Monday, 3lst ult., in the Sen- 
ate, communications were received from the Pre- 
sident, transmitting the balance of the list of 
claims against foreign governments ; a report of 
the Commissioner to Fraser River ; recommend- 
ing the payment of $7000 to the British Gover. 
nor of Vancouver's [sland, loaned by him for pub- 
lie purposes ; and giving statistics of trade with 
Africa. The naval committee made a report on 
increasing the efficiency of the navy, urging the 
adoption of steam instead of sails, and recom- 
mending that every ship in the U.S. Navy should 
be the best that can be built. Mr. Bigler intro- 
duced a resolve that the creation of a large public 
debt in time of peace is inconsistent with the 
true policy of the United States, and recommend. 
ing 4 re-adjustment of the revenue laws 80 as to 
meet current expenses and pay off the present debt, 
as fur as possible, and asked its early considera- 
tion. In the House, leave was refused Mr. HHus- 
ton to bring in a bill authorizing the President to 
contract a loan of $20,000,000. 

On Tuesday, the Senate discussed the House 
bill donating lands to Agricultural Colleges, but 
without coming to any decision. In the House, 
after a brief discussion, Mr. Grow’s homestead 
bill was passed, 120 to 76. The French Spolia- 
tion bill was taken up, and referred to the com- 
mittee of the whole. 

On Wednesday, the Senate recommitted the 
Agricultural College bill, 28 to 25. Nothing 
further of general interest. In the House, a bill 
providing for the issue of land patents to the 
Shawnee Indians, and their naturalization as 
citizens of the United States, was rejected by 
nine majority. Mr. Taylor of Louisiana, made 
an ineffectual attempt to introduce a bill, provid- 
ing for the acquisition of Cuba by negotiation. 
In debate on the executive appropriation bill, 
the item of $200,000 for mileage, was struck out, 
by nine majority. 

On Thursday, the Senate reconsidered the vote 
recommitting the Agricultural College bill, and 
it was assigned for Monday. The Indian ap- 
propriation bill was passed. The House passed 
several bills of no general importance. 

On Friday, among other bills on the private 
calendar, passed by the Senate, was one to quit 
the land titles under the Ashburton treaty, in 
the disputed territory in Maine. The House took 
up the private calendar, and passed several bills. 

On Saturday, nothing of general interest was 
transacted in either branch. The House passed 
a number of private bills. 





A Mopern Miractz. The Bangor Whig gives 
a curious story of an elopement which recently 
occurred in Aroostook, and the sudden restoration 
to speech and hearing of one of the parties, who 
was deaf and dumb, consequent upon the overtak- 
ing of the runaways by the father of the lady, 
who attempted to put in force his parental author- 
ity, and compel her to return home. In the 
words of the Whig :— 

‘* Then was shown the miraculous power of the 








those able and convincing essays for which Black- 
wood has become so famous, and is worthy of 
more than a cursory notice. ‘*The Royal Pro-| 
clamation to India,” closes the number, and gives 
us the Tory view of the present condition and 


great pussion—or the astunishing eff-cts of the 
salubrivus climate and the lime-stone suil. The 
deaf heard, and the dumb spake! There, at that 
supreme moment, ears opened and lips moved 
which had ever befure been closed and silent. A 
miracle was performed! Love was triumphant 





prospects of that vast country, as compared with 
what they were under the rule of the famous East | 
India Company. With the new year, we are 
pleased to observe a decided improvement in the 
paper and typographical execution of this reprint 
which adds much to its value. Published by 
Leonard Scott & Co., New York, at $3 per year. 

Ectectic Macazing. Asplendid mezzotint en- 
graving by Surtain, ‘A Midsummer Night's 
dream,’ from the painting by Landeeer, is given 
in the February number of this work. The prin- 
cipal articles are—*‘Listory of Arabian Philozo- 
phy’’; “Desay of Modern Satire’’; ‘Life and 


Times of Madame De Pompadour’’; ‘*The City | 


of Halicarnassus’’; ‘‘Grand Recipe for Human 
Iils’’; ‘**Crinoline and Whales’’; ‘*Travel during 
the last Half Century’’; ‘*The Great Euxstern’’; 
‘¢4 Subterranean Adventure”’; ‘*Artand Science 
Abroad”’; ‘*Chronicles of Castle Cornet’’; and 
‘*Tw: lve Biographical Sketches.’’ Published by 
W. Hi. Bid ell, 5 Beekman street, New York, at 
$5 per year. 

Tue Democratic Acs. We have received the 
third number of this new periodical, which we 
have fuund very interesting. An article on 
‘Fertilizers,’ from the pen of J. Payne Low, 
Esq., 2 continuation of which is promised, con- 
tains some valuable information for farmers. We 
shall copy a portion of it hereafter. This maga- 
zine is edited by C. Edwards Lester, and is pub- 
lished at 41 Park Row, New York, at $2 50 per 
year in advance. 

New Works. From Harper & Bros. through 
A. Williams & Co., Boston, we have received 
‘*Barth’s Travels in Africa,’’ Vol. I[I.; ‘*La Pla- 
ta: The Argentine Confederation and Paraguay,” 
by Thos. J. Page, U.S. N.; and “Episodes in 
French Listory,’’ by Miss Pardoe. From Croshy 
& Nichols, through E. Fenno, Augusta, ‘*Pope 
or President’’; and ‘‘Street Thoughts,’’ by Rev. 
H. M. Dexter. These, with other new works, 
will receive notice very soon. 





Deatu or Rev. Dr. Curtis. We were pained 
a few days since to read in the papers an account 
of the death of Rev. Dr. Thos. Curtis on board 
the steamer North Carolina, recently burned in 
Chesapeake Buy—he being the only one lost on 
board. Dr. Curtis will be remembered by many 
of our older readers as the pastor of the Baptist 
church in this city some twenty years since. Pro- 
bably no clergyman of any denomination was ev- 
er settled in this city who possessed in so eminent 
a degree the requisites fur effective pulpit minis- 
tration as he. With rare mental endowments 
were united in him an impressiveness of manner 
which never failed to command attention, what- 
ever the theme upon which he discoursed. So 
eloquent and instructive were his teachings upon 
sacred things, and withal so catholic and liberal 
his views, that the best and most cultivated minds 
of all religious persuasions were among his most 
constant hearers, and it was with regret shared 
by the entire community that his connection with 
the church here was closed after about two years’ | 
settlement. Dr. C. was a native of England, 
where he was educated, and where he labored in 
the ministry until past the meridian of his life, 
when he came to this country and was tempora- 
rily settled in Bingor, soon removing, however, to 


over physical obstructions. The mute declared 
in most plain English, and with very emphatic 
expletives, that ‘the girl was his, and he wov_p 
have her—father or no father !’ 

Whether the parent relented in view of this as- 
| tonishing recovery, we are not informed—but the 
| stury goes that our friend the deaf mute now uc- 
| knowledges the corn, and proposes to issue a pam- 
| phlet explainir g the reasuns why and wherefore 

he has been sv long téngue tied, and so admirably 
| deaf both to praise and blame.”’ 


| The Whig adds that the incidents related above, 


occurred at Presque Isle and Tubique, and the 





deaf-mate was Delevan, the mute-artist. The af- 
| fair took place on the 30th ult. 
| Tas Weatuer in Aroostoox. Mr. Ivory B. 


Gerry, of No. 3, Aroostook Cu., writes us as fol- 
lows, respecting the weather, settlement, &c., of 
| his township :—*We are having remarkably 
pleasant weather. The snow is about two feet in 
|depth. It has been a very dry winter. Lumber 
operators are doing a very good business. lay is 
selling at from $10 to $12 per ton, pressed, and 
large quantities are being hauled down river, for 
sale at Mattawamkeag. Lincoln, Oldtown, &¢.— 
| Immigration is pouring in fast. Some fifty, or 
| more, have located here the past season, and sev- 
‘eral families have moved in this winter. The 
State, as well as the old settlers, may well be 
proud of such smart and active citizens as they 
generally appear to be. Golden Ridge is now 
| about all settled up, at least so much of it as lies 
|in this township. There is yet room in the East 
‘half of No. 2, it being a part of Golden Ridge, 
| which extends North and South through Town- 
ships Nos. 2and3. Some 150 acres of trees have 
been felled in this township, the past season.”’ 








Mrs. Lavra S. Bisnor. We had the pleasure 
of listening to the dramatic and poetical readings 
of this lady at Winthrop Hall last evening. She 
possesses the requisites for a good public reader 
and recitationiste—an expressive face and a fino 
physique, a musical and well-trained voice, graco- 
ful and appropriate action, and, better than all, 
a refined and appreciative sympathy with the au- 
thor from whom she recites. We regard her as 
umong the best readers it hus been our furtune to 
hear, and wish she could have had a laryer audi- 
ence than was in attendance last evening. We 
understand she proposes to visit Bangor and oth- 
cities in the State, and we commend her to the 
patronage of all who admire excellence in this 
department of art. 








DICKENS IN America. It is reported that Chas. 
Dickens, the eminent author, is now on his way 
to this country, where he bas made arrangements 
to deliver the course of readings which have met 
with so much favor in England. They will be 
delivered in New York, Boston, and other large 
cities, and will doubtless add to the distinguished 
author's reputation, and fill the pockets of the 
lucky genius who has succeeded in securing him. 
We hope that Dickens may go home with a bet- 
ter opinion of us than be expressed in his ‘* Amer- 
ican Notes,’’ after his first visit to this country. 





Bic Oxen Sotp. © That magnificent yoke of 
oxen, exhibited at the State Fair last September 
by Messrs. Benj. & Jos. Fields of Mercer, and 
which took the first premium, were sold on Fri- 











this city. He relinquished his charge here, we 
believe, to become pastor of a church in Charles- 
ton, S.C , and at the time of his death was prin- 
cipal of a female seminary in Chester, S. C. His 
age was 78 years. 





Universatist Leaves anp Festivat. Very 
elaborate preparation is being made, we under- 
stand by the ladies of the Universalist parish in 
this city for their annual Levee and Festival 
which is to come off on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day evenings, Feb. 16 and 17. The fairy spec- 
tacle of the Gala Day will be performed on the 
first evening, and a new Juvenile drama entitled 
the Lost and Found, on the second evening.— 
Other attractions will be provided, so that it is 
hoped the occasion will prove to be one of pleas- 
ure and profit to all concerned. 


Lares From Evrors. The steamship Asia ar- 
rived at New York on Monday, with news one 
week later from Europe, to the 22d ult. Warlike 
rumors prevailed on the continent, and confidence 
in the maintenance of peace was losing ground. 
Warlike preparations continued in France. We 
shall give a synopsis of her advices, in our next. 





day last to Jas. Hows, Jr., of New Sharon for 
slaughter. The price paid by him was $325. 
The oxen measured 8 fee: 9 inches, and weighed 
about 5200 Ibs. If editors were accustomed to 
such rich eating, we would suggest that a speci- 
men sirloin of one of these animals might be sub- 
mitted to some of the craft fur a decision upon its 
gustatory merits. 





Dramatic. We would remind our citizens that 
the performance of the Dirigo Clab, noticed in 
our last, will come off this, Wednesday, and to- 
morrow, Thursday, evenings. The Club have 
labored hard to preparearich treat for their 
friends, and we bespeak for them, on this, their 
last appearance, what they well deserve, a well- 
filled house each evening. 





Suasn Ur. Aronaway horse, in Hallowell, on 
Wednesday last, smashed up the sleigh to which 
he was harnessed, knocking down a boy, breaking 
a couple of ribs for Mr. Bryant Gately, and fright- 
ening another horse who, in his circling about the 
post to which he was fastened, contrived to make 
kindling wood of his own sleigh. This, according 
to the Gazette, closed the ‘‘chapter of accidents.” 




















THE MAINE FARMER: AN 


AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 








Che Bluse. 


A FINE POEM. 


{‘‘The Professor at the Breakfast Table” thus concludes 
his admirable contribution to the February number of 
the Atlantic Monthly : ‘‘I read this song to the boarders 
after breakfast the other morning. It was written for 
our fellows; you know who they are of course.” 

To fully understand it, it must be remembered that 
the author, Dr. Holmes, graduated in the class of 1829, 
and this piece was probably read at the last class supper. 
“The Doctor” is Dr. Chandler Robbins, and_ the Jud 
is George T. Bigelow, of the Supreme Court. The Speak- 
er is F. B. Crowninshield, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1848. The Mayor isthe Hon. George 
W. Richardson of Worcester. The Member of Congress 
is George T. Davis of Greenfield, and the Reverend is 
James F. Clark of Boston. Prof. Pierce of Harvard is 
the mathematician. The Squire is Benjamin R. Curtis, 
late of the Supreme Court of the United States; and the 
nice youngster is Rey. 5. F. Smith, whose song, “My 
Country,” is now a national ode. Whata collection of 
talent for one class! It probably ranks next in order 
of talent to the celebrated class of 1802, that contains on 
its list the names of Shaw, Lincoln, Saltonstall, Allen, 
Austin, Codman, Frisbie, Hoar, &c.] 


THE BOYS. 


Has there any old fellow got mixed with the boys? 

If there has, take him out without making a noise ! 
Hang the Almanac’s cheat, and the Catalogue’s spite ! 
Old Time is a liar ! we’re twenty to-night ! . 


We're twenty! We're twenty ! Who says we are more? 

He’s tipsy—young jackanapes !—show him the door ! 

“Gray temples at twenty ?”—Yes! white if you please ! 

bela the snow flakes fall thickest there’s nothing can 
reeze ! 





Was it snowing I spoke of ? Excuse the mistake ! 
Look close-—you will see not a sign of a flake; 

We want some new garlands for those we have shed; 
And these are white roses in place of the red ! 


We've a trick, we young fellows, you may have been 


Of talking (in public) as if we were old; 
That boy we call ‘‘Doctor,” and this we call “Judge;” 
It’s a neat little fiction—of course it’s all fudge. 


That fellow’s the ‘‘Speaker”—the one on the right; 

‘‘Mr. Mayor,” my young one, how are you to-night ? 

That’s our ‘‘Member of Congress,” we say when we chaff; 

There’s the ‘‘Reverend” What's his name? dou’t make 
me laugh ! 


That boy with the grave mathematical look 

Made believe he had written a wonderful book, 

And the Royal Academy thought it was true / 

So they chose him right in—a good joke it was, too ! 


There’s a boy, we pretend, with a three-decker brain, 
That could harness a team with a logical chain, 

When he spoke for our manhood in syllabled fire; 

We called him the “Justice,” but now he’s the ‘‘Squire.” 


And there’s a nice youngster, of excellent pith— 
Fate tried to conceal him by naming him Smith— 
But he shouted a song for the brave and free— 

Just read on his medal—‘‘My country,”—‘‘of thee !” 


You hear that boy laughing? You think he’s all fun; 

But the angels laugh too, at the good he has done; 

The children laugh loud as they troop to his call, 

And the poor man that knows him laughs loudest of all ! 

Yes, we're boys—always playing with tongue or with 
pen— 

And [ sometimes have asked—Shall we ever be men? 

Shall we always be youthful, and laughing, and gay, 

Till the last dear companion drops smiling away ? 


Then here’s to our boyhood, its golden and gray ! 
The stars of its Winter, the dews of its May ! 

And when we have done with our life-lasting toys, 
Dear Father, take care of thy children, the Boys! 


The Story Teller, 








From Chambers’s Journal. 


fatigue was gone. I drank the water, and, 
rising, pressed the deaf lady’s hand, thanked her 
for the moment’s rest, and then turning to the 
younger sister, took one of her hafidsin both 
mine, and said, in rather a tremulous voice, that 
I should trouble her soon again with a visit, as 
her house was so pleasantly situated; and then, 
taking the hand of my little nephew, who was 
singularly silent, wended my way thoughtfully 
to my sister’s house. 

Tt was a day or two before I had an opportunity 
of questioning my sister about those afflicted 
sisters. 

“Ah!"? she said, ‘it is asad story. Their 
father was a highly respectable solicitor, and Dr. 
Rawlin’s father attended the family as their 
physician. Poor Rebecca, that is the younger 
Miss Glenfield, had the small pox when she was 
about twelve years of age, and the poor mother, 
in attending upon her, took it also. Mrs. Glen- 
field died; Rebecca recovered, but was blind. 
Mr. Glenfield, it seems, took it sadly to heart ; 
he had loved his wife, and cared little to look 
upon his blind daughter. He took to specula- 
tion, and of course neglected his business. 
Then he was seized with the typhus fever ; and 
poor Amelia, that is the elder Miss Glenfield, in 
attending upon her father, was attacked in her 
turn. The father, in this case, died, and Miss 
Glenfield recovered, but to incurable deafness and 
absolute poverty ; for when the claims upon Mr. 
Glenfield’s estate were satisfied, the helpless girls 
had scarcely « shilling left.’’ 

‘But had they no friends ?”’ 

‘They had some relatives, and, I believe, at 
first were kindly treated. They have still some 
little annuity, and their seat in church; but I 
suppose nobody cared to take charge of them.”’ 

‘‘And so these poor girls were left to God, and 
their own endeavors. Has Dr. Rawlins given 
any attention to their case ?”’ 

‘*O yee ; he has done a good deal for Miss Glen- 
field, so far as health is concerned ; but the deaf- 
ness he considers incurable ; and as to poor Re- 
becca, there is no hope.’’ And thus the con- 
versation ended. 

During the remainder of my stay at Becons- 
field, my visits to the sisters were neither few nor 
far between, scarcely a day passing on which I 
did not call at the little cottage in the evening, 
for we soon became very familiar. It was really 
gratifying to observe the bright smile that would 
lighten Rebecca's face, and the sweet intelligent 
welcome of Miss Glenfield’s eyes, that accorded so 
naturally with the few words she spoke as my foot 
crossed the threshold. ‘ 

On the afternoon previous to my leaving 
Beconsfield, I of course went to bid adieu; but this 
was not my only motive. Rebecca’s cheek turned 
pale as 1 took her hand, and the tears started to 
Miss Glenfield’s eyes as she tried to smile a 
welcome. This was to be my last visit, and the 
solitary creatures had become used to my society. 
This time I could not stay long ; so, after a little 
conversation about our parting, and the hope I 
had of our again meeting, I drew Amelia a little 


“I take this fee, Miss Rawlins’’ (Miss Rawlins ! 

when he had just read, as plain as the engraver 

could write, Miss Hill!)—*‘I receive this fee in 

testimony that I have undertaken the case ; but 

[take no more. Whatever attendance or medi- 

cine Miss Glenfield may require, I will see to my- 

self, and rest assured I will spare no pains. 

Good-morning, Miss Rawlins;’’ and bowing me 
out, he closed the street-door. 

That very morning I wrote to my sister, re- 

questing her to apprise Miss Glenfield of the au- 
rist’s purposed visit, and, if possible to be at 
Woods Cottage herself the next afternoon ; and 
also to inform me of the result of the interview. 

In compliance with my request, Caroline wrote 
that he had come, according to promise; that 
he had given no decided opinion ; that Miss Glen- 
field had borne the visit remarkably well, but that 
poor Rebecca had been much agitated. 

Well, time passed on, Mr. Morton answering 
somewhat dubiously my occasional inquiries, till 
l received a letter from my sister, which rather 
surprised me ; it ran thus: Dear Lovisa—I wish 
you could ascertain positively whether Mr. Mor- 
ton is married or not. I have asked Frederick— 
to be sure, only, as it were, casually ; and he 
thinks he is unmarried. ButI want to know 
positively. Ie comes very frequently to the cot- 
tage—more frequently than I am sure a case like 
hers can require. It isa sad thing to be deaf; 
but it would be a much sadder thing to have her 
heart blighted—though, perhaps, it is already 
too late. If Mr. Morton is married, he sees Ame- 
lia no more, except at my house.”’ 

I was thunder-struck, and yet not a little 
amused at the idea of a young girl having her 
heart blighted by an eccentric surgeon more than 
twice her age. I determined, however, to run 
down at once to Beconsfield—ran down as I had 
promised—and see the aurist and Amelia myself. 
But it so happened that on the next day, when I 
went to the station, I discovered I had madea 
mistake ; it was the arriving train I was in time 
for, the other would not depart for two hours. 
As I stood on the platform, vexed at my stupid- 
ity, and hardly knowing whether to wait or re- 
turn home, I was accosted by a gentleman, whom, 
if I had not been addressed as ‘‘Miss Rawlins,’’ 
[ should never have recognized as Mr. Morton. 
He looked ten years younger than when I first 
saw him ; his dress, too, was improved, and al- 
together he seenred to me a happy and quite a 
handsome man. 

** Just come from Beconsfield, Miss Rawlins ?’’ 
said he, taking my hand, and pressing it warm- 
ly. ‘L wonder I did not see you before, but I 
suppose you must have been in another carriage. 
All well at home ?’’ 

‘Quite well, sir; thank you,’’ answered I, 
rather distantly. ‘‘But how is Miss Glen- 
field ?”’ 

“Very well, indeed—getting on nicely. But 
I see Iam detaining you from your friends,”’ as 
a group of strangers approached to where I was 
standing ; and again pressing my hand, he bowed, 
and hurried away. I was vexed; but as I had 


business as usual. There will be some little mat- 
ters of dress required,’’ he went on: ‘‘there are 
two fifty-pound notes for Amelia; if she wants 
more, you will be so good as to write. Of course, 
when she is in her own house, she will have every- 
thing at her own disposal. And there is another 
fifty for Rebecca ; she will be an essential compan- 
ion for her sister when 1 am from home."’ 

I took the notes in a perfect bewilderment.— 
There was I, a young maiden of twenty or so, 
preparing for my own bridal, which was to take 
place in a fortnight, quietly arrapging with a 
stranger the preliminaries fur the wedding of 
another. 

**But I forgot to tell you, Miss Rawlins,’’ resam- 
ed Mr. Morton, ‘‘that I am going this evening to 
Mr. Glenfield, the proctor, Amelia's uncle. Le 
hasshamefully neglected her ; bat as he is her un- 
cle, and is a respectable man, I will ask his con- 
sent to the marriage, and invite him to attend, if 
it was only to vex my brother’s wife.’’ 

I walked home inadream. Why do roman- 
cers puzzle their brains to bring about tneir con- 
summations by means of extraordinary events and 
coincidences? Could anything be simpler than 
the present concatenation, anything wider than 
the result? These two poor, lonely, helpless 
girls, whom I had left sitting by their cottage 
door, working for bread—the one in utter dark- 
ness, the other surrounded by a dread silence 
which thunder itself could not break—behold 
them now coming forth from their solitude into 
comfort, competence, and society; the blind 
clothed in smiles of happiness, and feeling no 
want of eyes as she leans on her sister's arm, and 
the deaf with love in her full heart, and the music 
of all nature in her ears! It was delightful to 
think that I had myself a part in bringing about 
this consummation; and yet, as I walked, my 
eyes filled, and, in spite of all my efforts, the 
tears came rolling down my cheeks. 

Soon after, my own murriage took place, and I 
removed to another part of the country. In due 
time—that is to say, in less than a month—I re- 
ceived a letter from my mother, giving me all the 
news. My mother stated that she had bestowed 
as much attention, and felt almost as much inter- 
est in Miss Glenfield’s bridal, as she could have 
done in that of one of her own daughters. She 
added, she was not at all surprised at the interest 
I had evinced in Mr. Morton’s choice; ‘‘and I 
really begin to be of your opinion, Louisa, as to 
his kindly disposition ; and as for his being parsi- 
monious—so far as I have seen—it is rather Mrs. 
Morton, who will limit the expenditure of the 
family. I wish you had seen Miss Glenfield in 
her bridal-dress—she looked so beautiful, so calm, 
eo ladylike. Poor Rebecca scarcely knew what 
todo; but I had her by my side, and she wept 
her tears on my bosom. Poor girl! she whisper- 
ed to me that she thought it was the first time 
she had ever really regretted her loss of sight, she 


Sabbath Beading. 





From The Independent. 
THE RED RIVER VOYAGEUR. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Out and in the river is winding 
The links of its long, red chain 

Through belts of dusky pine-land 
And gusty leagues of plain. 


Only, at times, a smoke-wreath 
With the drifting cloud-rack joins, 
The smoke of the hunting lodges 
Of the wild Assinniboins ! 


Drearily blows the north-wind 
From the land of ice and snow; 

The eyes that look are weary, 
And heavy the hands that row. 


And with one foot on the water, 
And one upon the shore, 

The Angel of Shadow gives warning 
That day shall be no more. 


Is it the clang of wild-geese ? 
Is it the [ndian’s yell, 

That lends to the voice of the north-wind 
The tone of a far-off bell? 


The voyageur smiles as he listens 
To the sound that grows apace, 

Well he knows the vesper ringing 
Of the bells of St. Boniface. 


The bells of the Roman Mission, 
That call from their turrets twain, 
To the boatmen on the river, 
To the hunter on the plain ! 


Even so in our mortal journey 
The bitter north-winds blow, 

And thus upon life’s Red River 
Our hearts as oarsmen row. 


And when the Angel of Shadow 
Rests his feet on wave and shore, 
And our eyes grow dim with watching 
And our hearts faint at the oar, 


Happy is he who heareth 
The signal of his release 
In the bells of the Holy City, 
The chimes of eternal peace. 
EE AS STS 


OUR RELATION TO GOD, 


Do you suppose a man to know himself; that 
he comes into this world on no other errand but 
to rise out of the vanities of time into the riches 
of eternity ; do you suppose him to govern his 
inward thoughts and outward actions by this 
view of himself, and then to him every day has 
lost all its evil, prosperity and adversity have no 
difference, becanse he receives and uses them 
both in the same spirit ; life and death are equal- 
ly welcome, jbecause equally parts of his way to 
eternity. For poor and miserable as this life 
is, we have all of us free access to all that is 
great and good and happy; and carry within 
ourselves a key to all the treasures that heaven 
We starve in the midst 
of plenty; groan under infirmities with the 
remedy in our own hand; live and die without 
knowing and feeling anything of the One, only 
good, while we have in our power to know and 
enjoy it inas great a freality, as we know and 
feel the power of this world over us; for heaven 


has to bestow upon us. 


should so like to see her sister.”’ 





A DARKEY’S SPIRITUALISM. 


Never having witnessed anything to proselyte 


isas near to our souls as this world is to our 
bodies ; and we are created, we are redeemed, to 
have our conversation in it. God, the only good 
of all intelligent nature, is not an absent or dis- 


What I Know 
OF MILLER’S CONDITION POWDERS! 


T is now some Uecce of Sur mene since Mr. Butler first 
came among us purpose of introd: his “Miller's 
Condition Powders.” — 


Not knowing their merits, of course our Druggists would not 
buy, and Mr. Butler would seek out our Livery Stablemen, 
Stage Drivers, , and Truckmen, and whoever else 
owned or used horses, and induce them to try his Powders, by 
telling their good qualities, pointing out the horses that needed 
ten, = ve the good effects that would result from using 
, ad ~ 
next time be round they were always ready to buy the 
lieve I was the first in this city to buy to sell again, and 
phen = keep or use 4 ot onie eae : 
8 
leading article of sale. a oe - 
And we hear of their being used for almost all manner of dis- 
eases of horses, with equal success. One man uses them for a 
Coup and Covens, another for the Horse-Ai., another for the 
Haves, another for trouble with the horse’s water, and au- 
other because his horse has had a hard jaunt and needs rest 
and recruiting. One man uses them for Borts, another for 
Woras, another for Firs, and another for something else. And 
everybody seems —_—< satisfied with the result, and ready to 
use them again when occasion requires. And we hear from all 
parts of the country «/most incredible accounts of the wonder- 
Sul effects of the Powders. C. W. ATWELL. 
Deering Bicck, Portland. 2w7 








WHEELER & WILSON M’F’G CO.’S 
Family Sewing Machines. 
Orrice, 343 Broapway, N. Y, 
JB i amy PREMIUMS again awarded by the American In- 
stitute, Crystal Palace, N. ¥Y.; Maryland Institute, Balti- 
more; and at the Maine, Connecticut, and Illinois State Fairs. 
Agencies in all of the principal places in the United States. 

“We prefer the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine for family 
use.” (N.Y. Tribune. 

“Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines are the favorites for 
families.” (N.Y. Times. 

“The Wheeler & Wilson Machine has securedand justly main- 
tains the pre-eminence for sewing every kind of material. [N.¥. 
Express. 

“There is not an invention of this inventive age that honors 
American genius more than the Sewing Machine. No family 
ought to be without its benefits.” (Independent. 

“A Sewing Machine is among the most useful and ical 


You had Better Try 
Y MOTHER'S SALVE, 

THIS CELEBRATED PREPARATION has obtained an 
enviable and world-wide reputation for its Great OURATIVE PROP- 
ERTIES, and has been the agent of relieving so many sufferers, 
restoring them to health and usefulness, that the proprietors fee] 
it a duty they owe to the public for their generous patronage be- 
stowed upon this SaLvg, to make it accessible to sick and poor 
that all afflicted may avail themselves of its healing qualities. 

“MY MOTHER’S SALVE” is a perfect chemical compound, 
prepared from roots herbs, gathered from the forest, and posses- 
es Healing, Sovthing, and Pain-relieving Virtues never be- 
fore combined in a Salve or Ointment. 

“MY MOTHER’S SALVE” is safe and effectual, and all those 
troubled with Ragumatism, Satt Ruecm, Exysire.as, Govr, 
Pies, and such like diseases, will find in its use great relief, and 
in most cases a permanent cure. 

“MY MOTHER’S SALVE” in a Burn or Scald, takes out the 
fire, soothes the irritating pain, and heals the wound more speed 
ily and effectually than any other preparation. 

“MY MOTHER’S SALVE” is worthy of confidence, and thou 
sands having used it and recommended it to their friends is a test 
of its worth. Directions for using 

“MY MOTHER’S SALVE” 


are simple. Every mother and nurse knows how spread a plas 
ter and dress @ sore, and all who use the Salve will apply it in 
proportions, renewed at times, as good judgment may direct.— 
For Kheumatism and other yeins, rub the parts smartly with the 
Salve. In cases of Cough, Tightness of the Langs, Sore Throat, 
and such like ails, rub as in case of Rheumatism. In any case 
of pain a good result follows the use of this Saive. Prepared by 
A. M. BECK. BURRILL & BUNTING, 
ee SoLe Prorrierors, 
0. treet, 
wo doors south of Court Street,) } BOSTON. 
the Apothecaries’ and Family Stores in the 
47 


For sale at § 
country. 





Try This. Try This. 
jy ATER-PROOF AND LEATHER PRESERVER 

For Boots xp Suoxs; ALSO, ror CanniaGe Tors AND 
Harnesses. 

Dixections...Apply @ spoonful to Soles and Uppers. This be- 
ing repeated for a few successive days, the desired result will be 
obtained. 

Remarks...The Oil is not only warranted to render the leather 
water-proof, and many times more durable, but also soft and kid- 
like. A few applications of this will render the most obstinate 


— perfectly pliable. It is absorbed by leather, after whieh 





articles a housekeeper can purchase. In looking out for the bes 
see the machines of Wheeler & Wilson.” [(Examiner. 

“Wheeler & Wilson is the hine par excell for family 
use, and we recommend it most emphatically.” [Advocate and 
Journal. 

“Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines combine everything 
that can be required in the manufacture of garments. Our friends 
abroad may be assured that to purchase one of them is a safe in- 
vestment.” [Observer. 

“Wheeler & Wilson is beyond all q for 
family use.” (Life Illustrated. 

“There is but ong Sewing Machine, and that is Wheeler & Wil- 
son’s.” (Judge Meigs, of the American Institute. 

Send for a Circular. 6 
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QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of Quincy, Massachusetts. 

AVAILABLE AND Casn CapiTaL, . - 870,000 Dotiaas. 
STEPHEN BATES, WM. 8. MORTON, 
Secretary. President. 

NSURES Buildings, Merchandise and Personal Property gen- 

erally, on terms as favorable as is done by any other Drvi- 
DEND Payine Company. Home Office, Quincy, Mass. 

REFERENCES. Hon. Geo. T. Bigelow, Associate Justice of the 
Sup. Court of Mass.; Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr., late Mayor of the 
City of Boston; Hon. Amasa Walker, of N. Brookfield, late Sec’y 
of the Commonwealth of Mass.; Hon. Chas. Francis Adams, of 
Quincy, Mass.; Josiah Brigham, Esq., of Quincy, Mass.; Hon. 
Jas. Maguire, of Randolph, Mass.; Hon. Solomon Lincoln, Cash- 
ier of Webster Bank. . 

This Company has been in operation nearly eight years, and 
is now paying Fifty per cent. ou all five years, and Twenty-five 
per cent. on annual risks. July 1, 1858. 

6m46 LEVERETT LORD, Hallowell, Me., Agent. 


A FEW REASONS 
HY YOU NEED 
THE STEWART STOVE, 
It will save one-half of your present bill for Fuel, with ordina- 
ry economy, and more, with care and attention. 
It will perform fifty per cent. more work in the same time, and 
with the same amount of fuel, than any other stove. 





household. 

It will make your wife happy and contented, and your ser- 
vants amiable and obliging. 

It will never fail to please and satisfy you, for it is constructed 
in the most substantial and perfect manner. 

It will prove a faithful and true servant, and will stang by you 
for a score of ‘years. 

It will promote the welfare and prosperity of your family. 

For sale by JOHN W. CHASE, at No. 2 Darby Block, Au- 
gusta. 51 


It will prove a source of comfort and convenience to your 
° 


i the properties of India Rubber in the texture of the 

leather, sothat nothing can afterward remove it. Here you find 

a perfect article! 
WARREN & COLLINS, Manufacturers, Portland, Me. 

For sale in this city by C. F. POTTER. eowtf 23 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 


OUGHS, Broycmis, Hoarseness, Corps, INFLUENZA, 

/ Astuma, Catanau, any Irritation or Soreness of the 
Throat, \NSTANTLY RELIEVED by Brown’s Bronchial Troches, or 
Cough Lozenges. To Posiic Speakers and Sixcers, they are 
effectual in clearing and giving strength to the voice. 

“If any of our readers, particularly ministers or public 
speakers, are suffering from bronchial irritation, this s.mple 
remedy will bring almost magical relief.”—Christian Watch- 
mao. 

“Indispensable to public speakers.” —Zion’s Herald. 

“An excellent article.’ —National Era, Washington. 

“Superior for relieving hoarseness to anything we are ae- 
quainted with.”—Christian Herald, Cincinnati. 

“A most admirable remedy.” —Boston Journal. 

“Sure remedy for throat affections.”—Transcript. 

“Efficacious and pleasant .”—Traveller. 

Soid by Druggists throughout the United States. 


NEW MILLINERY 
AT MRS. WESTON’S BONNET ROOMS, 
GRAND assortment of FALL AND WINTER BONNETS, 
of every style and description. STRAWS, VELVETS 
SATINS, PLUSH, &c., &c. A great variety of FLOWERS an 
FEATHERS—all colors. Beautiful CAPS and HEAD DRESS- 
ES—very cheap. 
As we are confident that we have as 
DESIRABLE GOODS, 
which we can, and will, sell as low, as can be beught elsewhere, 
we hope to merit, and receive, a continuance of the liberal pat- 
ronage we have heretofore enjoyed. Ladies will please call and 
judge for themselves. 
BLEACHING and PRESSING done as usual. 


Mm. L. 8S. WESTON, 
No. 8 Bridge’s block, a few doors above Nason & Hamlen’s. 
Augusta, Nov. 1858. 48ef 


FISH MARKET. 
D’ARTHENAY, 

e Bros to inform his friends and the public generally, that 
he is now prepared to supply them with the choicest selection of 
Fresh Virginia Oysters, at $1 per Gallon ! 
and warrants them to give satisfaction, being in daily receipt of 

them by Express. 
Also, CLAMS, in or out of shell; 
The very best Smoked and Pickled SALMON; 
Fresh and Dry COD; 
Splendid Fat MACKEREL always on hand, ready to broil, 
The primest TONGUES AND SOUNDS ever offered for sale 





ecow8mil 











ASSIGNEE’S SALE. 


Tae Larce Srock or 
CLOTHING AND FURNISHING GOODS, 


in Augusta—all cleaned and ready to cook; together with all 
other varieties of FRESH and PICKLED FISH—in season. 

N. B. Levees and Parties supplied with Oysters on liberal 
terms. 3m2 














us to the doctrine of spiritualism, we are not pre- 
pared to vouch for the trathfulness of the experi- 
ence as related by a colored gentleman, whom we 


seen the doctor, what use was there in my wait- 
ing two hours to go down to Beconsfield ? 
In the evening, as we were sitting at tea at 


aside, and asked her whether she thought her 
sister would feel much disappointed if a doctor 
pronounced her deafness incurable. 


tant God, but is more present in and to our souls 
than to our own bodies ; and we are strangers to 
heaven, and without God in the world, for this 


Ar Cuisam'’s CLrotues WaAReEnovs®, 


) iy TO BE TURNED INTO MONEY, and will be sold cheaper, 
I. for cash, than ever before offered on the river. The Stock 
consists of— 


THE SISTERS. 


Farm for Sale. 


ITUATED on Kent's Hill, Readfield, Me., common- 
& i) ly known as the “ Joshua Packard farm,” contain- 





It was on one of those warm, bright, still sum- 
mer mornings that always seem to me to belong 
to the Sabbath, that I, accompanied by my sister 
and her husband, for the first time entered the 
parish church of pretty village of Beconsfield. 
The appointments of the interior pleased me, 
and I took my seat with a calm, home-like feel- 
ing. I was much charmed with the singing, as 
the service proceeded, and the preacher was an 
earnest, eloquent man. 

lam not conscious of having been inattentive 
to the duties of the morning, but the eyes will 
wander sometimes. Our pew was on the left 
of the centre division; and in one on the other 
side of the aisle were two ladies whom, from the 
exceeding plainness of their dress, [ set down in 
my own mind assectarians. The ladies appeared 
young, that is relatively—about three or four 
and twenty. The youngest was marked, but not 
at all disfigured, by the small-pox, and by the 
continued closed eyelids, evidently blind. She 
was fair, and had a pleasing expression of coun- 
tenance, frequently improved by the feeling which 
flitted across her face. I was much interested 
in her. But her sister, as | presumed her to be, 
* [could not understand, and yet her face was one 
of those which instantly captivate—a fair, oval, 
almost {faultless face, with dark eyes, and plainly 
braided brown hair. The imperturbability, how- 
ever with which she listened to the music and 
the sermon surprised me. Once or twice a color 
rose to her transparent cheek, but it could not 
have been caused by either the singing or the elo- 
quence, for it happened at times when there was 
apparently nothing to excite. 

My visit was to extend only toa fortnight; 
three days had already elapsed ; and as my sister 
was particularly engaged on the next day, I 
went out for a stroll by myself, or at least only 
accompanied by my nephew, Master Frederick 
Rawlins, a fine little fellow of four or five. I 
had wandered through green lanes and over 
grassy meadows until I began to feel rather tired, 
and was looking at inviting stumps of trees, and 
green hillocks, when we suddenly came into a 
by-lane, in which about a dozen cottages were 
clustered. AlthoughI knew we must be near 
home, I looked first at one house, and then at 
another, purposing to ask for a moment’s rest 
and a glass of water, for the day was very warm. 

But one door was closed ; at another a mother 
was scolding some children; at another, two or 
three boys, together with an aged man, seated 
in a wicker-chair, were busily plaiting some 
colored straw—everybody plaited about that 
village ; and so I passed on until I came to the 
last, and here I stood still. At the open dvor 
of the little abode, the blind young lady of the 
church was seated, a plain muslin cap over her 
fair hair, and in adark cotton dress, rapidly 
plaiting some fine white straw. I was almost 
glad that her infirmity prevented her seeing my 
embarrassment ; but perceiving that her quick 
ear had caught the sound of strange footsteps, I 
said aloud to my little nephew: ‘Perhaps, 
Freddy, this lady would be kind enough to let us 
rest for a few minutes.’’ 

‘*Lady!’’ repeated Frederick; ‘‘why, it is 
Miss Rebecca.”’ 

‘Ah! Master Rawlins, Iam glad to see you ; 
how is mamma ?”’ she asked, rising quickly, and 
taking his little hand. 

‘‘Mrs. Rawlins,’’ I said, in as gentle a voice as 
possible, ‘‘is quite recovering from her little ill- 
ness, and was in church yesterday.” 

‘*How glad I am to hear it. You will pardon 
me, but are you not a relative of Mrs. Rawlins ?’’ 

‘*Her sister.’’ 

“*I thought so: your voices are so much alike.’’ 

Daring this colloquy, Freddy and I having 
seated ourselves, I looked, with a slight bow, at 
the imperturbable elder sister, who, similarly 
attired, was sitting at a small table at needle- 
work. I asked her to oblige me with a glass of 
water ; she colored, and,I thought, looked con- 
fused ; but before she could have complied, the 
blind sister approached, and by her figers and 
gesture, explained my request. She rose in- 
etantly, and my heart sunk within me, as, with a 
sweet smile, and a really elegant inclination of 
the head, she presented the water. Could she 
be deaf? The tears started to my eyes, and my 
hand trembled as I took the glass. What a 
fatality! As IL looked upon the sweet face, that 
now seemed to me strangely intellectual, my 





“It has been already pronounced incurable,” 
replied Rebecca quickly; ‘‘Dr. Rawlins said he 
could do nothing more. In fact, Miss Hill, we 
have dismissed every idea of the sort; yet, if we 
could recover her hearing even to a slight degree, 
what a confort it would be, for you can’t think 
how lonely I am, and 80, of course, is she, poor 
thing : but then she can see.”’ 

This was a new revelation, for it had never oc- 
curred to me that Amelia’s deafness wasa de- 
privation to any but the deprived ; but so it must 
have been, for she scarcely ever spoke except for 
some general or necessary purpose. During this 
colloquy, as I saw Amelia was looking at us in- 
quisitively, I requested her sister to explain my 
question. 

‘*You are very kind, Miss Hill,’’ observed Ame- 
lia, and a faint color rose to the poor girl’s cheek; 
‘but it would be folly in us to think of impossi- 
bilities; we must dree our weird.”’ 

Notwithstanding this, after my return home, I 
could ,hardly sit down till I paida visit to a 
well-known aurist, Mr. Morton of Brook Street. 
He was a plain-spoken, plain-looking man, rather 
above the middle height, and with singularly in- 
telligeat and expressive dark eyes. 

He listened patiently and attentively to my 
statement ; and in reply to the question, as to 
whether there was any hope : 

‘It is impossible to say, ma’am,”’ he replied 
slowly, and as if deliberating, ‘‘without seeing 
the lady. Twenty-three years of age, and has 
lost her hearing through fever, about four or five 
years ago: it isa pity I had not been consulted 
earlier.”’ 

‘I know nothing of the case,’ I replied. ‘I 
have only become acquainted with the young 
lady these last two weeks; and besides, my 
brother-in-law, Dr. Rawlins, attended her.’’ 

‘Dr. Rawlins of Beconsfield—a very clever 
man. But you see, Miss Rawlins, I have devoted 
myself exclusively to the ear—that is, the organ 
of hearing ; and a very interesting subject it is. 
I assure you, Miss Rawlins, that very many pa- 
tients who have been submitted to me as incura- 
bly deaf have had in reality no organic defect or 
disease at all.’’ 

As he seemed about starting a hobby, I at once 
resolutely asked when Miss Glenfield could see 
him. 

‘*Miss Glenfield! She does not belong to the 
Glenfields of Beconsfield ?”’ 

‘She is the late Mr. Glenfield’s eldest daugh- 
ter.”’ 

‘*Well, that isstrange. Why, my brother served 
his articles to Mr. Glenfield: you see, he was 
a delicate youth, so it was thought the country 
would be best.’’ 

‘*But Mr. Glenfield is dead, and the two poor 
girls are left in comparative poverty.’’ 

‘‘Dead! Ah! I remember the fever. But the 
other daughter—she is not deaf?’’ 

‘She is not deaf; but, bya strange fatality, 
she is blind.”” 

‘Blind! Poor things, poor things. Well, 
bring the young lady any morning you choose— 
that is, befure twelve.”’ 

‘*But, sir,’’ I replied, *‘Miss Glenfield resides 
at Beconsfield, so it will be necessary to appoint 
some particular morning, when we shall be happy 
to attend you.”’ 

‘At Beconsfield! Why, I am going to Becons- 
field tomorrow. Mrs. Smith of Oaks Lodge has 
sent for me; she is subject to deafness at her 
confinements. Hers is only physical weakness. 
But as I am called in professionally, of course I 
attend ; and perhaps, after all, it isas well. I 
think your brother attends the family.” 

‘*Very likely, sir. But what about Miss Glen- 
field ?”’ 

‘*Do you give me her address. I shall have to 
attend Mrs. Smith fur two or three weeks; will 
be no trouble to me, you see; and during that 
time, I shall be able to ascertain whetherI can 
do anything for your friend.’’ 

While he was speakiog, I had drawn out my 
card-case and pencil, and on the back of one of 
my Own cards had written ‘‘Miss Glenfield, 
Woods Cottage, Woods Lane”’ ; and when he had 
finished speaking, presented the card and a guin- 
ea—the usual fee, I believe, of a morning visitor. 
He took the fee and the card, and, after glancing 


home I introduced the subject of Miss Glenfield's 
possible cure ; and after alluding to Mr. Morton’s 
skill, asked boldly whether he was married. 

‘‘Married !’’ repeated my mother, looking up 
in surprise. ‘‘No, Louise, no. He is one of 
those old bachelors who would grudge himself a 
wife. Why, Anne lived there as housemaid, and 
she says he keeps his servants on board-wages, 
and almost starves himself.’’ 

“*T don’t know,”’’ said I, vexed to hear the doc- 
tor depreciated, ‘‘what business Anne has to talk 
of those who employ her. He seems to me a kiud 
and benevolent man.”’ 

‘*He may be so, Louisa, in his profession,’’ re- 
marked my father, looking up from his evening 
paper; ‘*bat depend upon it, he is not gener- 
ally benevolent. Why,I once applied to him 
myself about the poor Poles, and he refused to 
subscribe one shilling; he never gave to public 
charities, he said—nor to private ones either, in 
my opinion. ”’ 

All this was nearly conclusive, but I resolved 
to hazard another inquiry. The next morning, I 
went to a milliner, a friend of ours, who resided 
in the vicinity of Regent street. After admiring 
her elegant novelties, and attending to a little 
affair of my own, I spoke of my young friend and 
Mr. Morton, and then smilingly asked whether 
she worked for Mrs. Morton. 

‘I work for Mrs. Morton and her family too,” 
replied my friend ; ‘*but not the lady of the au- 
rist, but of his brother, a respectable solicitor. 
In fact, the Mr. Morton you mean has no wife, 
and if he had, I am afraid the poor lady would 
scarcely employ me’’—she went on smiling and 
shrugging her shoulders—* for Mrs. Morton tells 
me he is terribly stingy.’’ 

As this confirmed what I had previously heard, 
I felt satisfied, but, before replying to my sister, 
resolved to call on Mr. Morton myself. 

He was at home, and evidently very glad to see 
me; but when I said that my sister, Mrs. Raw- 
lins, was very anxious to know when he could 
pronounce a decided opinion as regarded Miss 
Glenfield, I remarked that he colored, and seemed 
rather embarrassed. He paused a moment. 


**To tell you the truth, Miss Rawlins,”’ said he 
hurriedly, ‘‘I should like to finish the cure at 
home.’’ He hesitated. I looked at him, but 
knew not what to reply. I suppose I must have 
appeared much delighted, for there was no mis- 
taking his meaning. His own countenance bright- 
ened, and he went on, with little circumlocution, 
to say that he had conceived a great regard for 
Miss Glenfield ; that he was sure she was the on- 
ly woman who could make him happy ; and that 
he was very desirous of making her his wife. 

I could scarcely restrain my feelings at the 
idea of poor dear Amelia’s good-furtune ; however, 
I managed quietly to congratulate him on his 
choice, to speak in the highest terms of Miss Glen- 
field's ladylike demeanor, and her amiability and 
affectionate disposition; ‘‘but then,’’ I added, 
‘you know she is poor and friendless, and has a 
dependent sister.’’ 

‘*As to her sister,’’ replied the aurist, ‘1 like 
Rebecca almost as well as—as Miss Glenfield ; and 
as to their being friendless, between you and me, 
Miss Rawlins, I don’t think that much of a loss ; 
I shouldn’t like to be troubled with a wife’s tribe 
of relations.”” Again the word wife! but I pre 

served a calm countenance ; and as he hesitated 
anew, I ventured to ask when the wedding was to 
take place, ‘‘for | suppose,’’ I added, ‘*Miss Glen- 
field and you have already settled it.”’ 

‘‘Why, no, Miss Rawlins; indeed, Amelia has 
not settled anything ; but I don’t think she would 
object. I wanted to have spoken to you or Mrs. 
Rawlins ; I think Mrs. Rawlins must be ill, for I 
have not seen her fur some time ; and, indeed, I 
did go to Mrs. Morton, my brother’s wife, and 
requested her to visit Amelia, telling her that she 
was a daughter of the gentleman my brother had 
served his articles to. And what do you think 
she said—that she had no idea of visiting a mere 
adventuress! That woman shall never cross my 
threshold again. Miss Glenfield is a gentlewo- 
man, and could not have used such language.— 
Could not you and Mrs. Rawlins manage the af- 
fair? I will write to Amelia this afternoon, to 
prepare her, as to the time, although the essen- 


tial part I consider settled already; and pray, 


at them, placed both in the pocket of his waist- | Miss Rawlins, let the matter be arranged as soon 
coat, and then rising as I left my chair, he said :|as possible, so that I may be able to attend to 





chanced to overhear, but will give the experience 
for what it is worth. Our readers may believe 
what Samuel says, or not, just as they please.— 
Should we ever witness so plain a manifestation, 
as Samuel says he did, we shall have our skepti- 


only reason, because we are void of that spirit of 
prayer which alone can, and never fails to unite 
us with the One, only good, and to open heaven 


and the kingdom of God within us. 


A root set in the finest soil, in the best climate, 


cism removed. 


We give the story of Samuel, as nearly as we 
can, in the language he used in relating it to his 
friend Joshua, which was verbatim as follows :— 


‘*Well, Sam,’’ says Joshua, ‘what does yo 


tink ob dis thing dey call spiritzism and de me- 


jams, festations, and all sich as dat; does yo 
tink dar is troof in it, or not?’’ 


‘Why, Josh,’’ says Samuel, very cautiously, 


and blessed with all that sun, air and rain can 
do for it, is not in so sure way of its growth to 
perfection, as every man may be whose spirit as- 
pires after all that which God is ready and infi- 
nitely desirous to give him. For the sun meets 
not the springing bud that stretches toward him 
with half that sympathy as God, the source of all 


u 
u 


to partake of him. We are all of us by birth the 


Good, communicates himself to the soul that longs | 


‘‘T is not ob de pinion ob some ob de white folks 
on dat subject. I tink dat dare is troof in it, but 
Josh, ef a man spress heself on dat subject, and 
say he bleve spirit festation am true, den de folks 
every whar say, dat nigger is crazy. So you see, 
Josh, dat I does not like to spress myself, or tell 
what I has seen, till I know who I is talkin’ to 
fust.”’ 

‘*Dat is de fact, Sam,’’ replied Joshua, ‘‘for I 
hear massa John say dat all de folks in Makum 
is crazy about de spirits, but if you spress your- 
self to dis nigger, afore God I neber tell it to no- 
body.”’ 

‘Den, Josh,”’ resumed Samuel, ‘I tell you my 
sperience on de subject. Iisa mejum myself, I 
golly I is for sartin, an’ when you hear my speri- 
ence den you belief in de spirits too. Now, Josh, 
I gwine to tell you de troof, an’ what I tell you, 
I tell you what I is seen wid dees ize, an’ heard 
wid dis mouf ; no, no, I mean heard wid my ears. 
Well, I went down de ribber swamp, one night 
bout tree weeks ago, possum huntin’, dare was 
nobody wid me, but dat dog, you see dare, an’ 
we treed a big old possum in de biggest old black 
gum tree eber see in your born days. Well, tinks 
I to myself, ef I has to cut dat tree to get dat 
possum den Ise gwine home widout de possum for 
sartin. Well, I set down and tink for a minit or 
two, an’ scratch my head. Den I say to myself, 
now Ise gwine to see ef dere is any troof in de 
ting dey call spirits *festations. So I goes up to 
de tree an’ stuck my axe, as hard as I could, an’ 
left it dar, an’ stept off from the tree an’ sed : if 
dare is de spirit here ob any black man dat is 
dead, what has ever bin possum huntin’ wid me, 
I will tank him to let me know it by cu;tin’ down 
dis tree. 

I say de same thing ober tree time an’ den I 
see de axe comin’ out of the tree, an’ afore I 
could snuff my torch, away it was gwine, cuttin’ 
like blazes, jes like sumbody ; but I swar, Josh, 
dar was not a soul dar but me an’ the dog. Ob 
course I knowd for troof it was a spirit. My dog 
raised he brissels an’ growls; I make him lie 
down an’ hush he mouf. Bimeby, arter de axe 
had cut big keerf, it stop and set down on de 
groun, jest like when you stop to blow an’ rake 


offspring of God, more nearly related to him than 
we are to one another; for by him we live, and 


move, and have our being. [William Law. 


A SAD NEW ENGLAND SCENE. 





A few evenings since, I was witness to a scene 
quite in harmony with the season—the departure 
of a family from its old home for a new one in the 
A few rods dowa the wide green street 
from where [ am writing, stands the old home- 
stead, a small, one story house where a man and 
his wife, now both about sixty, have lived and 
raised up a family of four boys and two girls. — 
The old folks were natives of the village and have 
lived there I know not how long, but long enough 
for the children to grow up and leave their home, 
the four boys for the West, and the girls to be 
married. One of the daughters and her husband, 
a respectable mechanic, remained with them. A 
month ago, one of the boys, now a thriving young 
farmer from somewhere in the vicinity of St. Lou- 
is, came on for his father and mother; and so last 
week, the old man sold the cow, and the mother 
and daughter packed up, the daughter and her 
husband concluding to go with them. They were 
to go by the Governor, which leaves our wharf a 
About six o’clock I saw 
the car go by loaded with trunks, and presently 
the old man, quite infirm as well as old, hobbled 
stiffly off without looking behind him. On the 
door-step the mother and daughter sat crying, till 
one of the young men came after them, when they 
walked slowly away towards the steamboat wharf 
at the upper end of the town, and within halt an 
hour I heard the whistle that told of the boat’s 
It was a simple scene, such as we of- 
ten read of and hear of in ballads; but I shall 
not soon forget the old man bracing himself with 
his cane, and the two women sitting alone on the 


West. 


little after sundown. 


departure. 


door-stone of the closed house. 
[Letter from Bristol, R. I. 





Tae Acep Men Wuo Artrenp tue Op Sours 
It was stated yesterday, as 
an interesting fact connected with the Old South 
Morning Prayer Meeting, that there were a large 
number of aged men who attended that meeting. 
Among this number were four who were over 80 


Prayer MeEsrinec. 





the chips outen de place dats cut wid your hands 
you know, and de chips fall out de place, but I 


couldn’t see no hand nor nuffin. 
««Well, I warnt skeered a bit ; I stood dare, an 


de axe stood dare, just leanin’ up ginst nuffin.— 
Tinks I, that must be Bill Chizzum, what used 
to go wid me ’possum huntin’, afore he died. Saz 
I, is dat you, Bill Chizzum ? an’ when I say dat, 
down fall de axe on de groun’, an’ all de suadin 
Den I knowd 
it was Bill, an’ he tink I gwine to ax him for de 
quarter dollar he owed me when he die, an’ he 
I tell you, Josh, I didn’t cotch 
dat ’possum—no sir-ree, bob—dis chile take he 
Now, Josh, dare 


I could do, it neber cut anoder bit. 


cut out for true. 


axe an’ cut for home, sartin. 


years of age, Deacon Bumstead, who is 88, being 
the oldest. In this number are included Father 
Cleveland, Dr. Lyman Beecher, and Mr. Benson. 
»| There were three who were 80, and this number 
included Dr. Jenks and Deacon Heman Lincoln. 
There were 15 who were over 70, including Deacon 
Harmon, Deacom Gould, Deacon Proctor, Deacon 
Wilder, Deacon Willis, and others. Two were 
70, and seven were between 60 and 70. These 
meetings are now crowded, and are attended by 
@ great many young persons, as well as those who 
are older. [Boston Traveller. 





For every one life has some blessing—some cup 
that is not mixed with bitterness. At every heart 
there is some fountain of pure water, and all men 


is troof inde speritizum, for sartin, but don’t) at some time taste its sweetness. Who is he that 


breave dis thing to nobody, for I don't want no 


man to say dis nigger is crazy.’’ 





Nor or Dirt, Bur Frowers. A little girl of 
six years, of this town, who has a little sister just 
begining to tottle about the house, very innocent- 


has not found in his path of life some fragrant 
rose-bush, scenting all the air with its sweet per- 
fume, and cheering the heart of the weary travel- 
er with its beauty. 





Ix Most Quarrets there is a fault on both 


ly stepped up to her mother, the other day, and| sides. A-quarrel may be compared to a spark, 
said, ‘My little sister is not made out of dirt, she| which cannot be produced without a flint as well 
is made out of flowers,’’ and upon being asked | gs a steel, either of them may hammer on wood 


why she thought so, replied, **because she smells 
so sweet.’’ The little girl could not believe that 


her sister so*interesting and playful, could be 
made from the cold, coarse earth, which em- 
bosoms so many disagreable odors and unsightly 
objects. [Westfield News Letter. 





A Frencn comedian has brought out a new 
farce entitled, ‘A journey round my wife.”’ 


forever, and no fire will follow. [Colton. 


Poverty is only contemptible when it is felt to 
be so. Doubtless the best way to make our pov- 


erty respectable is to seem never to feel it as an 
evil. [Bovee. 








Ler us use sometimes to stop a little, and ask 
ourselyes, Whai we are about? Whither we are 
going? And where all will end at last ? 





OveR AND UNDERCOATS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS; GREAT VARIETY 
or Pants aNp Vests; Sairts; Unper Saints; Draw- 
gks; Cravats; Stocks; Tiss; Pocxer Hpxrs; 
CoLiakrs; Bosoms; | ae GLoves; 

C., &c. 
The above Stock will be disposed of at private sale until the 
15th of February. The remainder to be closed out at Auction. 


w. H. CHISAM, Assignee. 
Augusta, Nov. 23, 1858. 3m49 


ing eighty acres of first rate land suitably divided as 


to Mowing, Tillage and pasturing, with a good Wood 
[ot and Orchard, the buildings are large and commodious; there 
are two wells of never-failing water, one at the house and one at 
the barn, supplied with chain pumps. Said farm is in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Maine Wesleyan Seminary, Eaton’s Boarding 
School for Boys, and the Female College now in proces of con- 
struction, together with Meeting House, Post Office and School 
House, all within the distance of a hundred rods, making it one 
of the most desirabie situations in the State. The above property 
will be sold at a good bargain if applied for soon. Terms liberal. 





New Shoe Store! 
F E. SAGER, 3 Doors Sovran or Baipce-St., AvcusTa, 
. 


where. Particular attention paid to Custom Work. 
ReparrinG done at short notice. 


July 19, 1858. 3ltf 


Would respectfully call the attention of the citizens of Au- 
gusta to his Stock of BOOTS, SHOES AND RUBBERS, which 
he will sell cheap for cash. Please call before purchasing else- 


Also, the Hay, Stock and Farming Tools if desired. Apply to 
the subscriber on the premises, R. E. SKOFIELD. 
Kent's Hill, Oct 3, 1858. 42tf] 





NEW GOODS. 
a subscriber, having just returned from Boston, is now pre- 
pared to show her customers 
BONNETS, RIBBONS, FLOWERS, 


Roch 





Just Received, 


4\ and Winter trade, to which I am constantly receiving gddi- 
tions. 

The above were purchased for cash and will be sold at very 
low prices. 


GOOD ASSORTMENT OF MILLINERY GOODS, for Fall 


, Gloves, Feathers, Hosiery, Fringes, Buttons, Colored 
Tambour, a good asortment of 
DRESS GOODS, BOOTS, SHOES, &c 
Thankful for past favors, she solicits a continuance of the same. 
BLEACHING and PressinG done, as usual, in the nicest manner; 
and when sent in on Tuesday will be returned on Friday. 
The Mituivery is in charge of a first-rate Milliner. 





At the old stand, corner of Bridge and Water Streets, over 
Nason & Hamlen’s Store. MRS. A. WIGHT. 
September 20, 1858. 





Sash, Doors, Window Frames, 
And Blinds. 
E undersigned continue to manufacture the above named 
articles in all their varieties, in MOOR’S BUILDING, WA- 
TERVILLE. All common sizes constantly on hand, or made to 
order, at short notice. Prices as low as at any establishment in 
the State. The above work can also be found at the following 
places: — 
E1isan Wray, Newport; T. G. Lancy & Co., East Pittsfield; 
James Woop, Lewiston; 8. W. Lawton, Belgrade Milis, 
FURBUSH & DRUMMOND. 
Waterville, March, 1858. , ly13 


NEW GOODS! NEW GOODS! 
LATEST STYLES AT 
W. JOSEPH & CO.’S, 
JUST IMPORTED, DIRECT FROM EUROPE, 
HE senior par: ver of the fir having just returned from Eu- 
rope, where he spent severa' weeks in the selection and pur- 
chase of Goods, the, are happy to inform the public that they 
are now prepared to ffer for sale an elegant assortment of Fab- 
rics of ti cir own impcrtation, such as 
Silks, black and fancy, Pail de Chevre, 
Jasper Stripe, Paris Cross Over, 
Robes a Quille, Mantilla Shawls, 
Shawl Bordering, Embroideries, 
Trimmings, Hosiery and Gloves, 
Etc., Etc., Etc., Etc., 
An early call is solicited at 
W. JOSEPH & CO.’S 


Aug. 24, 1858. 36 Cor. Oak and Water-sts., Augusta. 


STEWART’S STOVE. 
Srewart’s Lance Oven, Air-Ticut Scmmer anp WINTER 
COOKING STOVE, 

(Improved 1858,) i 
Is sold in Augusta by JOHN W. CHASE, No. 2, Dansy Broce, 
Water Srreer. 
ERSONS in want of the best stove ever made should exam- 
ine this, for it is on all hands admitted to be superior to any 
ever in the market. For information concerning this stove, ref- 
erence is made to anybody who is using it, and especially to the 
following gentlemen of Avevsta and vicinity: — 
Jos. H. Williams, W. H. Vivian, Wm. T. Johnson, J. G. Phin- 
ney, Dan’! C. Stanwood, Edw’d Fenno, Jos. H. Clapp, Dr. David 
Folsom, Alanson Starks, Alfred Coburn, L, W. Lithgow, Fred. 
Wingate, W. J. Kilburn, Wm. R. Smith, Eben Jones (Gage 
House), Jos. Burton, Jos. Piper, Wm. H. Smith; Geo. Weeks, 

Bradford Sawtelle, Sidney; Prof. 8. K. Smith, Waterville. 

Call and get a Gircular. 


A Rare Chance. 


HE subscriber offers for sate his FARM, situated in 
Sovrs Dvurwam, on the county road leading from Au- 
usta to Portland, 6 miles from Brunswick Village and Freeport 
‘orner. Said Farm contains 130 acres of superior grass land, 
free from stone, with a deep loam for tillage, and no waste land. 
Cut 60 tons of hay last year. It is well watered, and has a 
wood-lot. There are a few apple trees grafted to winter fruit, 
and in bearing condition; also, a few engrafted apple, pear and 
cherry trees, which were set last year, and look promising. There 
are 300 rods of iron-post fence, and 50 rods of stone wall on the 
place. The buildings consist of a story-and-a-half House, with 
an L, all finished, and a good cellar under the whole; a wood- 
house, granary and piggery; two Barns, one near the house, 
40x68 ft., and well finished; the other is 36x40f. There are two 
never failing wells of excellent water on the premises. Meeting, 
school and mill privileges near. Said Farm can be had at a bar- 
gain, if applied for soon. Terms of payment made easy. 
FRANCIS A. B. HUSSEY. 
South Durham, 4th mo., 10th, 1858. 17tf 














Lumber Notice.---Chesterville. 
VOR SALE, at PARK’S MILLS, at Chesterville Centre, Pine 
Boards, Clapboards, Laths, Blind Slats, Pickets, Pine and 
Cedar Shingles, &c. The subscriber also manufactures and is 
Dealer in Pails, Sapbuckets, Butter Tubs, Molasses Kegs, &c. 
Cheap for Cash. 


ELISHA PARK. 
Feb. 9, 1858. ‘ 


Tu 





RN STARCH, Farina, Tapioca, Sago, Citron, Mace, Nut- 
megs, and other spices, for sale by EBEN FULLER. 





Burnett’s 
rs a new Perfume; Buryerr’s Cocoaine, for th: 
Hair; Bornetr’s Kalliston, for the Complexion; BURNETT’s 
Oriental Tooth Wash; Buranetr’s Oak Tooth Wash; Buryett’s 
Coobing Extracts; for sale by EBEN FULLER. 
Augusta, July, 1858. 32 





Dress Goods. 
LACK and FANCY SILKS; Plain and Printed Thibets, rich 
styles; All-wool De Laines, Cotton and Wool do.; Valen- 
cias, Lyonese, &c., &c., for sale cheap, 





by 

Augusta, Noy. 1,1858. 46 NASON, HAMLEN & Co. 
Improve your Swine. 

PRIME TUSCARORA BOAR, from the Hurlburt 

stock, will be kept at the subscriber’s Farm dur 


pia ing the coming winter. Terms reasonable. 
WM. H. CHISAM. 
Augusta, Nov. 9, 1858. ‘ 47ef 


JOHN W. CHASE, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 
STOVES, FURNACES AND RANGES, 
Fireframes, Farmers’ Boilers, 
Cast [ron Sinks, Chain Pumps, Hollow Ware, 
Tim Plate, Sheet Iron, &c. 
Darsy Brock, Warer Srruet, AUGUSTA, ME. 
Tin ani Sheet Iron Work done to Order. 31 








Stoves. Stoves. 


0" EVERY DESCRIPTION—selling at 


cost—and some ‘at 
less than cost! At No. 2 Darby Block, Augusta. 


auf 


ANCY SILKS, Good styles of Fancy Dress Silks—at 
50c per yard, at KILBURN & BARTON'S. 








Jan’y 1, 1859. 4wisd 











Mrs. NANCY 8S. RICHMOND, 
Winthrop, October 24, 1858. 45uf 


Flour and Corn. 
UST received, and now in Store: — 
800 Bbis FLOUR, various grades, all from New waeat; 
1200 Bushels Western mixed CORN; 
800 ve Yellow ba 
300 aad Rye; 
100 Casks Cements All for sale low by 
Oct. 18, 1858. 44 PARROTT & BRADBURY. 








Flour, Corn and Rye. 
UST LANDED—and now in store: 
1200 Bbis FLOUR; 
1200 Bushels CORN; 
200 Bushels RYE. 


For sale low by PARROTT & BRADBURY. 
50 











Augusta, Nov. 29, 1858. 
Farm for Sale. 
HE subscriber, having two Farms, offers one of them, 
fh situated in NEW CASTLE (on Dyer’s Neck so called), 
for sale. Said farm is pleasantly situated between Dyer’s 
and Sheepscot rivers, containing seventy acres of excellent land, 
equally divided into mowing, tillage and pasture; cuts 35 tons of 
hay; has a good orchard, mostly engrafted fruit; also wood and 
timber. The buildings are good. Said farm is located within 
one-half mile of three stores, three-fourths of a mils of saw and 
grist-mill, about an equal distance from meeting and sch: ol house, 
and within three miles of Wiscasset and Damariscotta villages, 
where a good market may always be found. In short, it is oné 
of the finest locations in town. Call and examine for yourselves, 
Payments made easy, as a part may remain on mortgage 


THOMAS KENNEDY. 
New Castle, Oct. 18, 1858. 4it 
Valuable Farm for Sale. 


OFFER for sale my FARM in New Castle, lying two 
i Lae west of Damariscotta Bridge, containing ninety 
of fine Land, in a good state of cultivation. It is 
mstly enclosed with good stone wall. There is a large orchard 
of engrafted fruit on the premises. The buildings consist of a 
good House, two good Barns and other necessary out-buildings. 
The farm is well supplied with water, and is well divided into 
mowing, tillage, pasture and woodland. I also offer for sale two 
valuable TIMBER LOTS, containing thirty acres each, and lying 
near said Farm. 
The above property will be sold at a bargain if applied for soon 
For further particulars address JOHN P. CLARK, New Castle, 


Me. J. T. PERKINS. 
October 11, 1858. 45tf 


LEWIS C. DUNTON, 
WALTON’S MILLS, - MT. VERNON, ME., 
TIN PLATE AND SHEET IRON WORKER, 
AND DEALER IN STOVES, 

Tin, Britannia, Planished, Plated and Japan Ware, & all Goods 
and Wares usually sold by Peddlers. Tin Roofing, Gutters and 
Conductors made to order. 

Jobbing of all kinds Promptly atiended to. 
Old Lead, Copper, Brass, Pewter, Rags, &c., taken in Exchange 
for Wares or Goods. 

October, 1858. 


f 











45tf 





NEW 
FALL AND WINTER GOODS. 
Ww are now receiving from New York and Boston, a large 
and full assortment of FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 
DRY GOODS, 
which will be sold at wholesale or retail, FOR CASH, at very low 
prices. Country Trapers, Mitiivers, &c., will find it for their 
interest to call and examine our Stock. 
NASON, HAMLEN & Ce., 
Cor. Bridge and Water Sts. 
Augusta, Nov. 1, 1858. 46uf 
Coal. Coal. 
OR Blacksmith’s use—now poe fom sch. Olivia Buxton, 
4 "150 Tons very best Cumberland Coal. For sale by 
Oct. 18, 1858. 44 PARROTT & BRADBURY. 








DENTISTRY. 
Dr. I. SNELL, Dentist. 

LL operations on TEETH performed in a reliable manner. 
A ARTIFICIAL TeeTH inserted, from one to an entire set, in all 
modes. Specimens of Teeth and Modes of operating cheerfully 
shown and explained, at his Office on Winthrop 8t., Augusta. 

40 


Sept. 21, 1858. 
| alata PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 
4 CARPET SWEEPER, 


The best and the chea sale at 
52 WELLS’ FURNITURE STORE. 
Buz RIBBONS, Velvet Ribbons, Embroideries, &c., just 
received from New York Auctions, and for sale, wholesale 
NASON, HAMLEN & Co. 
46 
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